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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@~— 
HE debate on the Land-Purchase Bill on Monday began 
with a great surprise. Mr. Parnell opposed the second 
reading, as he had promised, but on unexpected grounds. He 
thought the measure unsatisfactory because it was not 
wide enough, one-fourth only of the tenantry of Ireland 
being affected by its provisions, which it would be impos- 
sible to expand sufficiently, as the total amount required 
would be £166,000,000. The unbenefited three-fourths would 
commence an agitation, and what would you do with that? 
The sum would be too much for the British taxpayer. 
Although the presence of the landlords settled by the English 
“had been the source of untold misery, calamity, and suffering 
to Ireland,” he did not wish to get rid of resident landlords; 
rather, with their power to oppress abolished—and “we have 
persecuted and successfully abolished the system ”—he wished to 
retainthem. Again, Mr. Balfour took away all the local credit 
of Irish districts to guarantee payments for the benefit of one- 
fourth of the tenants. Consequently, Mr. Parnell desired, as an 
alternative project, that the Treasury should advance twenty- 
seven millions to all the landlords, to be employed by them in 
paying off their heaviest encumbrances, on condition that they 
should reduce rents to tenants holding farms under £50 by 
30 percent. He concluded by declaring that the more an Irish 
tenant was independent, the better Nationalist he would be, 
and by moving “ the second reading of this Bill,”—a curious 
blunder, which he explained by saying he was thinking of his 
own Bill. We have dealt with his ingenious proposal else- 
where, and need only add here that it greatly irritated the 
Radical section of his English adherents. 


Mr. Gladstone, who took up the debate on Thursday, 
did not endorse Mr. Parnell’s alternative proposal, saying 
he did not quite understand it, though he thought his 
conduct “chivalrous” in offering any proposal at all. His 
own opposition was based upon the facts that,—(1st), the Bill 
removed the landlords from Ireland, whom he wished to 
retain; (2nd), that, though it involved the credit of the 
United Kingdom, it did nothing for all Ireland, especially 
the labourers; (3rd), that the real rent was over-valued; 
(4th), that an embargo was laid upon local grants, which were 
given to England and Scotland without mortgage ; (5th), that 
the loan being made without the consent of the representatives, 
and therefore presumably of the people of Ireland, there was 
no moral guarantee against its repudiation. He maintained, 
moreover, that the proposal was unconstitutional, the electors 
in 1886 having pronounced judgment against it,—a most 
singular argument, which, as Mr. Gladstone perhaps forgets, 
would be fatal to any proposal for the repeal of the Income- 
tax. He deliberately submitted that to the people, and they as 
deliberately rejected it. Surely if the representatives of Ireland 
are to be considered the people of Ireland, as he had just said, 





the representatives of England are the people of England, and 
what the people has decided the people may reconsider. Mr. 
Gladstone concluded an effective though over-detailed speech 
by protesting against State landlordism in Ireland, which, he 
maintained, would involve terrible risks. We might attempt 
to collect instalments by force, and then——. 


Mr. Goschen replied to Mr. Gladstone in a speech re- 
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595 | Markable among his speeches for the extraordinary quickness 


and force of Gts repartees; but we must confine ourselves to- 
day to the answers directly offered to his opponent. He declared, 
as regards the first objection, that the Government also desired 
the landlords to remain in Ireland, and that those bought out 
under the Ashbourne Act, of which this Act is a great ex- 
tension, were remaining. As to the second, Mr. Goschen 
affirmed, what all men can see, that the restoration of social 
security must and will benefit all Ireland, labourers included. 
As to the third, the purchases are voluntary, and Irish tenants 
do not usually give too much. The fourth is answered by the 
fact that Mr. Parnell offered the embargo as security for his 
own plan; but in reality that security is the last of a series, 
and too remote for discussion. And, finally, as to the 
fifth, if the Irish people really object to the Bill, it never 
can become operative; for it isnot compulsory, and the people, 
if objecting, have only to leave it alone. In accepting its 
provisions, the people ratify them. Mr. Goschen denied that 
the question had been settled at the Election of 1886, for the 
proposal rejected then was one to lend millions to Ireland when 
placed under a separate Legislature, a very differentone. The 
speech was one of astonishing vigour, and marked incidentally 
by a perception that Mr. Parnell’s proposal showed a certain 
willingness to compromise, which in Committee might be 
developed into practical improvements on the Bill. 


The division on the second reading of the Bill is fixed for 
Thursday night, and it is stated that Mr. Parnell will not 
move his alternative plan in Committee. 


Mr. Morley made a speech at Rochdale on Wednesday, a 
good deal of which was occupied with eloquent and just praise 
of Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Sharman Crawford, the 
latter one of the earliest advocates of agrarian reform in 
Ireland. The speaker was a little hampered, however, by Mr. 
Bright’s opposition to Home-rule, and when he got out of his 
dilemma by saying that he had not had the training of great 
official responsibility, he must have felt that he was saying a 
weak thing. When, by-and-by, he arrived at the inevitable 
subject of Ireland, Mr. Morley was unusually feeble, he 
actually defending Mr. Parnell’s alternative scheme of land- 
tenure by saying it was Mr. Parnell’s, and alleging that Mr. 
Parnell had a habit of asking to-day what he obtained the day 
after to-morrow. That is pleading the principle of authority 
with a vengeance. Will all the resident landlords of Ireland 
be retained by Mr. Morley because Mr. Parnell asked 
on Monday that they should not be “ exterminated ” ? 
He was very bitter against the Land-Purchase Bill; but 
his one reasonable argument was, that to make all grants 
for local purposes liable for debts incurred by one-fourth 
of the people was unfair. He admitted, however, the 
benefit promised by the Bill to that class, declaring that it 
constituted them “‘a privileged class with immense advantages.” 
That is true enough; but it is a privileged class capable of 
extension, if it keeps its promises, into an entire community. 
For the rest, Mr. Morley’s arguments really resolve themselves 
into one, sound enough if Home-rule is sound, that tenure is 
specially a problem to be solved in accordance with national 
feeling. 


Great preparations are being made all over the Continent 
against the coming First of May. The intention of the work- 
men everywhere is to take holiday and make a demonstra- 
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tion in favour of a legal eight-hours’ day. It is feared 
that, with such multitudes of men in the streets, riots will 
occur; and in France M. Constans has absolutely prohibited 
the demonstrations, and ordered the streets to be kept clear 
by force. In Germany the demonstrations will be per- 
mitted, except in great cities, such as Berlin, Hamburg, 
Leipsic, Frankfort, and the like, where alone they could be 
effective. In Italy they will be allowed, but carefully watched ; 
while in Austria, where almost every trade is striking every- 
where, the Government is behaving as if it anticipated invasion. 
The manifestations are not to be prohibited, but no workmen 
in the employ of the State may join, and the whole Army is 
being distributed so as to watch the capital cities and 
manufacturing towns and villages. The Emperor him- 
self presides over a special Council on the subject; every 
separate suburb of Vienna is to be garrisoned; and the 
Army will, it is said, be everywhere “dislocated.” Serious 
rioting has already occurred in one place, and the Jewish 
publicans and shopkeepers expect a general attack, the 
Socialists of the Dual Empire denouncing them as the origin 
of all economic evils. The alarm must be exaggerated, but it 
is certainly genuine, and anti-Semitic feeling of an intense 
kind is betrayed in every great centre. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Bartley moved a resolution for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into profit-sharing, and drewa striking speech 
from Mr. Bradlaugh, who denied that the relations of labour 
and capital had become more strained. “The position of 
working men had enormously improved,” and the policy of 
those who told them that nothing would do any good, and 
that they must resort to violence, was that of men “ who would 
put caustic on a cancer.” The contrast between the wealth 
and poverty of great cities was no indication of the condition 
of the working class. “Men,” he said, apparently referring 
to Mr. Cunninghame Graham, who had just risen to protest 
against a previous sentence, “who without special knowledge 
promoted strikes were responsible if starvation ensued, and 
had no right to reproach others.” He believed the Unions 
could do much more, but for the ignorance of many of their 
supporters, and looked to see the large sums now lodged in 
savings-banks utilised for industrial development. As it 
was, “the improvement in this country was marvellous. 
The dwellings of the great mass of the workers, the 
education and the general tone of the people was, as 
compared with the time when he was a lad, something of 
which every inhabitant of the United Kingdom might be 
proud.” Labour, he agreed, won too little and bore too 
much; but the people held the vote, and there were represen- 
tatives sitting near him who had faced capitalists and suc- 
ceeded. It should be remembered that the junior Member 
for Northampton is elected by a workmen’s vote, though, to be 
sure, so is Mr. Cunninghame Graham, who immediately after 
declared that, in his judgment, “all society was in a vast 
organised conspiracy against the working class.” 


It is stated that the Servian Premier on Monday addressed 
the Skuptschina with closed doors. He demanded the equip- 
ment of the whole of the Militia, 130,000 men, stating that the 
position of foreign affairs was most ominous, and that sudden 
emergencies might arise amidst which the Kingdom might 
require to be ready for immediate action. The speech is most 
important ; but it must be remembered that it is reported by 
the Vienna correspondent of the Times, always something of 
an alarmist about Balkan politics, and that the Premier had 
to obtain a heavy vote from a close-fisted Assembly. Still, 
Servia is arming. 


Berlin is full of reports—which are, however, denied— 
that Prince Bismarck is in a fighting mood, and intends 
to avenge himself for his “dismissal.” According to one 
story, he intends to publish a pamphlet stating the 
true causes of recent changes, which, he says, have been 
misrepresented; and according to another, be will accept 
a seat in the Reichstag, and thence criticise the policy of the 
Government, perhaps even leading a party in opposition. 
It is possible that the Prince, who is certainly sore, may 
publish g pamphlet, or make a “revealing” speech in the 
Prussian House of Peers when he takes his seat as Duke of 
Lauenburg; byt the réle of party chief is for him a most 
improbable one, He is not a debater, though he can make a 


great speech; and not a party man, though he knows how to 





| 
obtain votes from many parties. He can hard] y attack the 
Emperor without loss of dignity—and it is the Emperor who 
governs now—or enter into debate on foreign politics without 
revealing official secrets. His personality is, in fact, a little 
too great for the Parliamentary arena, and he will be wiser to 
wait his opportunity in silent dignity. He has, however, an 
inability to bear misrepresentation, which is at variance with 
the general fortitude of his character, and he may take unusual 
means of making known what he thinks the truth, as, in fact 
he has done before. : 


Mr. Goschen has created great irritation in some quarters 
by using his surplus for the reduction of indirect taxation, 
instead of the Income-tax, the well-to-do apparently feeling 
like an anonymous correspondent who wrote to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the brief but pithy letter : “Damn your tea, 
and currants.” Mr. Goschen therefore took the opportunity of 
a dinner given him at the Mansion House on Wednesday, to 
explain his position in regard to the Income-tax. He found the 
tax, he said, 8d., and in his first year of office struck off a 
penny, tampering for that purpose with the Sinking Fund, 
and so risking his reputation for financial orthodoxy. In the 
second year, he even imposed taxes to enable him to remit 
the second penny, coming, in order to do so, into conflict 
with the Stock Exchange and the drinkers of champagne. 
In the third year, he refused to pay for an increase 
of the Navy by an increase of the tax, though that was 
the traditional course; but this year he thought the claims 
of those who paid it not so great as those of others, 
Mr. Goschen, of course, knows best the communications he 
receives, but we should doubt the existence of a strong feeling 
against a sixpenny Income-tax on the part of the well-to-do. 
It is the people with from £150 to £300 who are solicitous 
about every penny of the tax, and for their benefit he made a 
serious reduction in the House-duty, for which, we may 
observe, direct as the relief is, but few thanks have been 
expressed. 


On Saturday last, the ninth anniversary of Lord Beacons- 
field’s death—by-the-way, April 19th, owing to the utter want 
of taste in ordinary Englishmen, or rather, of any instinctive 
appreciation of what is fitting, has really begun to be called 
“Primrose Day”—Mr. Balfour delivered a very powerful speech 
in Covent Garden Theatre to an immense audience of Primrose 
knights and dames, who, it appears, now number in all nearly 
a million. His chief point was the efficiency of the present 
Government. After praising Mr. Goschen’s finance and Mr. 
Ritchie’s administrative ability, he pointed out the magnitude 
of what has been accomplished in regard to naval and military 
reorganisation. “TI claim,” he said, “for this Administration 
that it is not only in process of carrying out, and has largely 
succeeded in carrying out, a policy of protecting the coaling- 
stations, protecting the military and commercial ports, 
rearming the Army, and adding new ships to the Navy, but 
that it has done more than these things, which are easily 
enumerated. It has introduced an organisation and a system 
into the great services which I believe will long bear fruits 
after the particular increase in our armaments may have 
become antiquated through the progress of invention.” After 
a spirited protest against the practice of making the Home 
Secretary “a final Court of Appeal in criminal matters,” and 
then refusing “him the protection given to other Courts,” 
Mr. Balfour turned to the Irish Question, devoting much of 
his time to “ unmasking” New Tipperary. The speech, like 
all Mr. Balfour’s, was in many ways strikingly magnetic; 
but we cannot help wishing that he would remember how 
dangerous a weapon is the super-intellectual scorn of which 
he is so fond. 


The two Houses of Congress have not quite agreed upon the 
details of the new Silver Bill. All parties would accept 
a Bill ordering a minimum coinage of £900,000 worth of silver 
a month, to be held by the Treasury against an equivalent 
amount of certificates redeemable in the same metal. The 
silver party desire, however, to make the certificates redeemable 
in “lawful money” of any kind, at the discretion of the holders 
of certificates; while some extremists wish to “‘remonetise” 
silver at once, by compelling unlimited coinage at a fixed ratio 
to gold. It appears that the silver-producers, always powerful, 
have been joined by a great body of Western “Inflationists,” 
whose declarations are that there cannot be too much 
“money,” that they will make money cheap, and that if the 
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New England representatives continue obstinate, they will 
abolish the protective laws which enrich that section.- No 
doubt is entertained in business circles that a great addition 
will be ordered to the coinage of silver, and large speculations 
are going on in silver-mining shares. A remarkable feature 
in the movement is that President Harrison wholly distrusts 
the advocates of silver, and if their Bill is too immoderate, will 
veto it at any risk to his popularity. 


If the French Government is not careful, it will suffer a 
serious reverse in Dahomey. In its fear of the electors, 
it is trying to do its work there with inadequate force. 
The King having beheaded five French captives, a French 
commandant beheaded five captured Amazons, thus in- 
creasing the fury of the savage cnemy. Accordingly, on the 
20th inst. a French reconnoitring force of three hundred men 
was attacked by the King in person, driven back after two and 
a half hours’ fighting, and pursued for three miles to Porto 
Novo. The French lost thirty soldiers—Blacks—and twenty 
auxiliaries, and will find that the latter, without whom they 
cannot move, have lost heart. The attack must now be 
renewed in much greater force; but the Dahomeyans are 
flushed with victory and proteeted by their forests, and unless 
a regular expedition is sent out, they may triumph again. 
The Republican Government is afraid to employ regiments 
for fear of an attack in the Chamber, where the Deputies, for 
their seats’ sake, must protect the conscripts ; and consequently 
the Colonial Department is sending marines, who always 
obey orders, but who cannot act efficiently alone, and Blacks 
from Senegal, who will be defeated. It is by no means im- 
possible that this unlucky quarrel, in which they are not in 
the wrong, may seriously impair the popularity of M. de 
Freycinet’s Cabinet. 


Mr. S. Smith on Friday week moved his threatened resolu- 
tion in favour of Bimetallism, in a speech which was instruc- 
tive, but much too gritty with facts. He wanted a Conference 
of the chief nations of the world, and raised a serious debate 
which it is quite impossible for us to condense. We must, 
however, mention that while Mr. 8. Smith found only 87 fol- 
lowers and 183 opponents, the Government treated the question 
as an open one, the First Lord of the Treasury directly 
opposing the resolution, and the Secretary for Ireland making a 
resolute speech on the bimetallist side, while the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer admitted that he thought the cardinal con- 
dition of such a change—the fixing of a ratio between gold 
and silver by the combined action of the commercial Powers— 
was quite possible. Both Mr. Goschen and Mr. Balfour, 
however, deprecated action, even in the shape of a Conference, 
Mr. Goschen in particular seeing danger even in raising an 
expectation of one, and the debate may be considered more 
or less academic. We note, however, as a rather ominous 
symptom, that Mr. §. Smith appealed to the working classes, 
and was disposed to hint that there was a conspiracy of 
capitalists to keep Europe monometallic in order to raise the 
purchasing power of gold, and the consequent value of their 
stocks. 


When on Tuesday the London County Council resumed its 
sittings after the Easter recess, the Chairman took the oppor- 
tunity to review the work of the past year. Dealing with 
the doings of the Committees, he remarked incidentally that 
the Chairmen, except in the case of “the Finance and any 
other important Committee,” ought to be changed each year, 
—a declaration which, if carried out, would in our opinion be 
fatal to anything like sound administration. The Working 
Classes Committee, which was congratulated upon having 
taken time for due consideration, has, it appears, decided to 
imitate the system of common lodging-houses adopted in 
Glasgow. The most visible work accomplished was that of 
the Parks Committee, which has begun to experience the 
benefits derived from the unity of London. The millionaires 
would not give to Highgate or Clapham, but are apparently 
going to prove as liberal to the Metropolis as a whole as 
they are to the great provincial towns. Last year the Council 
received as gifts, Myatt’s Fields (containing fourteen and a 
half acres) and £10,000 for laying them out, and Waterlow 
Park (thirty acres), with £6,000 for maintenance,—open spaces 
forming no mean addition to the permanent lungs of London. 
The Asylums Committee has had to grapple with the neces- 
sity for a terrific outlay,—half-a-million is now being spent on 


the Claybury building, and yet the Committee is about to ask | 





for another Asylum. The sewage question remains as per- 
plexing as ever, and was described as “ probably the greatest 
problem ” with which the Council has to deal. Apologising 
for his review of the year’s work, Lord Rosebery used a 
remarkably felicitous illustration. “The members,” he said, 
“were like miners working in different galleries of a mine. 
They all met in the open air at fixed intervals, but of each 
other’s daily work they were, many of them, more or less 
ignorant.” 


The Daily Telegraph of Tuesday published a singular piece 
of information. Its Paris correspondent states that M. Léon de 
Rosny, a Professor of the Sorbonne, has recently announced 
his conversion to Buddhism, not “esoteric” Buddhism, but 
the genuine Asiatic creed. He declares that Buddhism is of 
all creeds the one which it is least difficult to reconcile with 
science ; that the Vice-President of the Academy of Medicine 
has become a Buddhist; that one-third of the crew of a French 
frigate recently stationed in the East have adopted the creed ; 
and that he could not have believed in the hold which he 
knew it to be obtaining in France. Its devotees would 
speedily hold a Congress, which would be attended by thirty 
thousand persons, only a part of whom were believers in the 
“ occultism,” or modern magic, which had mixed itself up with 
true Buddhism, but which for himself he rejected. We suspect 
exaggeration in this account so far as it refers to true 
Buddhists, Paris containing at all times a crowd of believers 
in all kinds of Cagliostrian teaching, who now call them- 
selves Buddhists; but there may be something in it, neverthe- 
less. It is quite certain that the immense development of 
intercourse between Europe and Asia must produce a reflex 
effect upon Western opinion, and Buddhism has a charm for 
minds which are at once pessimistic and sceptical of a future 
state. 


On Wednesday, in the course of a trial before the Judge of 
the Westminster County-Court, some curious revelations were 
made in regard to the number of proofs of popular engravings 
occasionally issued. A Mr. Muir subscribed for an “ artist’s 
proof ” of Sir John Millais’s “ Bubbles,” published by Messrs. 
Tooth and Son at £8 8s.; but on hearing that five hundred 
artist’s proofs had been issued, as well as five hundred “ letter 
proofs,” he refused to take the picture, alleging that the 
number was excessive. After expert evidence had been called 
on both sides, the Judge decided, on grounds which appear to 
us perfectly reasonable, that Messrs. Tooth had no case. The 
public, he held, considers that by “artist’s proofs” are meant 
early impressions ; and, therefore, when five hundred copies 
are issued of a particular “state,” the words “artist’s 
proofs” are a misdescription. We trust that in future there 
will be a general agreement in the trade that there shall never 
be more than two hundred and fifty proofs, including all four 
stages, and that each impression shall have a number attached 
to it, as has each example of a modern édition de luxe. 


The Standard of Tuesday publishes a curious account of 
the experiments which are being made in the French Army 
for training dogs to act as scouts, messengers, and sentinels. 
When a dog is on messenger duty, two men are detached from 
an outpost and walk about a mile, their companion being led 
by his collar. One of the men then returns to the starting- 
point, and the dog, whenever he is let loose, runs back to the 
outpost with the message in a bag tied to his back. The 
sentinel dogs are said to scent strangers a hundred yards off, 
and directly they do so, begin to bark and growl. The train- 
ing necessary for the scouts is more elaborate, as they have to 
be taught to search fields and thickets, in which soldiers 
dressed in foreign uniforms are lying in ambush. As soon as 
the animals find the enemy, it is their business to,run back 
to their own friends, and so to report what they have 
seen. It is further hoped that the dogs will prove useful for 
sending ammunition and food to patrols and detachments on 
outpost duty. The spectacle of these fonr-footed reoruits at 
drill must be a very interesting one, especialiy as all the curs of 
the neighbourhood turn out to wateb their fellows at work, re- 
garding them apparently with mo Kittle envy and admiration. 
On the whole, however, we cannot feel much satisfaction in 
this new development, ef military science. To make them 
useful, the dogs wilt have to be kept as savage as wolves; and 
this being the @a0, they are not unlikely to attack the wounded, 
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“TOPICS OF THE DAY. .- 


——@—— 


THE FIRST OF MAY. 


byw is easy to exaggerate the importance of the European 
demonstration to come off on May Ist, and probably the 
foreign correspondents do exaggerate it; but the fact that 
such a demonstration should be interesting all the Govern- 
ments and most of the capitalists of Europe, is a most 
striking sign of the times. It is a proof that the solidarité 
of European workmen is increasing, that their aims are 
becoming more definite, and that the “ Labour Question,” 
which means substantially the claim of the majority of 
handicraftsmen to be a little more comfortable, is taking 
precedence of all other social disputes. Even the great 
secular contest between Free-trade and Protection, though 
it concerns every class more directly than the remuneration 
for organised labour, Protection affecting the whole body 
of the peasantry as well as the artisans, does not irritate 
capital, and excite society, and frighten great military 
Governments, as the new agitation does. Troops are not held 
in readiness either to defeat or to carry Tariff Bills, though 
they may half-ruin the prosperity of whole populations ; 
but because the artisans suspend labour on one day in 
order to cry aloud for shorter hours, Field-Marshals in 
every country of the Continent west of the Vistula are 
stirring, Staff officers are working, and orderlies are 
riding as if a dangerous invasion were at hand. Special 
orders are issued to the commandants of all the garrisoned 
towns in France ; the troops in the cities of Germany will 
be held in even more than usual readiness; “ special 
military arrangements have been made” in Italy; and in 
the Austrian composite Empire “the whole Army is 
practically dislocated,” in order to overawe manufacturing 
towns ; and the half-dozen capitals are filled with troops as 
if to withstand a siege. There are actually three fresh 
garrisons planted in Vienna—that is, special forces drawn in 
from country districts, and stationed in different suburbs, to 
put down rioting at once. The disturbance in men’s minds 
is the more remarkable because the professed wish of the 
workers, and probably the real desire of most of them, is 
to promote an object which Governments, as such, do 
not seriously dread. The workmen are not crying for 
Republics, or for democratic freedom, or for the redistri- 
bution of profits, or for higher wages, but only for shorter 
hours; and statesmen and soldiers would as lief they had 
shorter hours as not. What worries them is the feeling 
that they are being threatened, that some much larger 
demand may be behind, and that, with “the People” once 
in the streets, anything, however disastrous or dangerous, 
may by possibility happen. 

We suppose the Governments of the Continent know 
their own affairs best, and at all events it is not our 
business to reprove what seems to us their excessive 
timidity; but we are convinced that much of the vague 
alarm and dislike which the whole movement excites 
among the conservative classes in England has its origin 
in ignorance. They confuse the handicraftsmen of the 
Continent with the population of the Continent. Because 
in this country the receivers of weekly wages are the bulk 
of the population, they fancy that it must be so also 
beyond the Channel. Nothing of the kind is the case. 
The proportions differ, of course, in every country, 
and, indeed, in every district ; but, speaking broadly, 
all over the Continent two-thirds of the arms-bearing 
population live on and by the land, are not paid in 
weekly wages, and settle their hours of labour under 
constraints not connected with any contract at all, or any 
individual will. They are not in —— with the 
minority on the Labour Question, do not share their social 
ideas, and always authorise the Governments to employ 
any force required for the maintenance of order. There is 
no more danger of the social system being upset by any 
pronunciamiento on the part of artisans, than there is of 
the industrial system of Great Britain being upset by the 
unemployed. They have not the physical power to do it, 
even if they have the will, in which, with a reserve as to a 
fanatical section, we utterly disbelieve. They may have 


the power to make riots, or even to seize particular cities 
for an hour; but outside Austria we question even that. 
It is admittedly not true in England, where the body of 
workers, as all clear-sighted Socialists allow, distrust every 
form of fanaticism, France, and Paris in particular, is in the 


hands of one of the most determined and least scrupulous 

men who has recently appeared among French statesmen; — 
‘and the whole future, as well as the immediate reputatien 
“of. M. Constans, depends upon his success in maintaining 
‘order. He has prohibited demonstrations, he has ample 
force at his disposal, and, if we may judge from the ex- 
perience of thirty years, he will not, under those circum-. 
stances, even be faced by the most fanatical of the workmen. 
In Lyons there is always danger, for Lyons is full of 
Southerners, who suffer, or think they do, and who are 
liable to accesses of a sort of frenzy ; but because there is 
danger, Lyons is held down even more strongly than Paris, 
and there has been ample warning. In Milan, Rome, and 
ee the demonstrations will probably be good-humoured, 
and certainly not dangerous. In Germany, the cities are 
held by irresistible force, and the majority of workmen 
deprecate angry movement, which, moreover, as the demon- 
strations are prohibited, they are unable to begin. It is 
only in Austria that the danger is real, because in Austria. 
hatred is directed against a class, the little Jew tradesmen, 
whom the governing classes, most unwisely and unfairly, 
do not care to defend; but in Austria most unusual 
preparations have been made, and, we suspect, very 
stringent orders issued that, for this day at all events, 
the Jews must be secured from outrage. The Govern- 
ment neither can nor will quarrel with those who 
keep its Treasury in condition. We do not believe 
in a great disturbance of order anywhere; and failing 
such disturbance, we think our conservative classes 
may regard the workers, at all events, with impartiality. 
They have, as we have repeatedly pointed out, genuine 
grievances. Even if eight hours is too short a day— 
which it is not if the work is hard, and not a mere minding 
of a tireless machine—the bulk of the workmen of the Con- 
tinent are overworked, and the popular cry embodies, though 
it exaggerates, a just demand. The cry for more wages may 
be too loud, or inopportune, or swollen out of reason ; but 
the bulk of the labourers, if we deduct the specially skilled, 
are paid too little, in a period of “ protected” agriculture 
and excessive rents, to live in any manner consistent with 
civilisation. If they can be paid 20 per cent. more, they 
ought to be paid it; and the “ Festival of Labour” is a 
much more reasonable, because cheaper and more audible, 
way of crying out than a series of strikes. People seem 
to us to forget entirely that, of all placating and conserva- 
tive influences, there is none so powerful, if we exclude a 
religious advance, as a rise in the average of general com- 
fort. Handicraftsmen are often gullible and always impres- 
sionable, but they no more want to cut their own throats 
than any other class in the community, and once decently 
comfortable, will desire that decent comfort to continue. 
If any one doubts that, just let him look round and ask 
himself whether the pick of the artisans, the men who are 
well paid and enjoy some modicum of leisure, are in any 
country dangerous, or inclined to kill, plunder, or outrage 
any class whatsover. They are often grumblers, as are 
their superiors, and on the Continent are still more often 
ideologues; but they no more want a social cataclysm 
than the financiers do, or the peasants, who, before 
they obtained property and security, were in all countries 
the dangerous class, as they were recently in Ireland, 
and who now all over the Continent form the rock 
upon which Governments rest. The success of the men 
in relieving their own condition is a preservative, not a 
destructive success. If they could all have a pound a 
week for fifty-four hours’ work, Socialists might preach 
for a century, and then not achieve even as much success 
as the preachers of international arbitration have attained. 
The social antiseptic is confidence, by which we mean 
freedom from fear; and of all fears, the fear of hunger is 
the one which most rapidly disintegrates society. We 
entirely admit, of course, as entirely as the most con- 
vinced capitalist in Europe, the immense difficulties of 
the problem,—difficulties from the state of trade; difficulties. 
from the clashing interests of peasants who clamour for 
Protection, and artisans to whom Protection means dear 
bread ; difficulties from that endless puzzle, the disparity 
between modern wages and the modern cost of house-rent; 
and difficulties, the most serious of all, from the incom- 
parable silliness and want of civilisation in a section of 
the workmen themselves, who will neither save, nor work 
hard, nor endure with any patience ;—but we do not believe 
the problem for 90 per cent. of the workers to be insoluble 





on any terms, or insoluble through existing conditions. 
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as order is maintained—and there are five 
f men under vapr a go in ana enough to 

its population, let alone keeping it orderly—arbix 
ee. pr outcries like that to be audible on May 
Ist, are all toddling, childlike, half-directed steps towards 
the goal, which is a general condition of endurable comfort 
amidst hard daily labour. That once attained, the per- 
manent conservative instinct of mankind will assert itself 
among artisans as it has done among the peasantry of 
Europe, and they and the capitalists can settle by agree- 
ment and without fighting, as tradesmen and customers do 
now, what the permanent modus vivendt is to be,—probably, 
as in all other dealings, payment by quantity and quality 
taken together. It will not be a pleasant world even then, 
or a universally happy world, nor will it be under any 
economic conditions whatever, good wages arresting no 
evil except hunger; but, at all events, it will not bea 
world in which accumulation stops, or in which conser- 
vative Englishmen need grumble because a day in a year 
is taken from work to let off steam in a grand growl. 


As long 
millions 0 





MR. PARNELL’S “ ALTERNATIVE PLAN.” 


HE amazement produced by Mr. Parnell’s speech 
T against the Land-Purchase Bill has blinded most men 
to the meaning of the plan with whichitended. Nothing 
so ingenious as that plan has ever been proposed, even by 
Mr. Parnell, and it would, if it stood alone, stamp him as 
a master of party strategy. His position as an opponent 
of the Bill was, when he rose, almost an impossible one; 
but when he sat down, he had extricated himself almost 
completely from his dangerous dilemma. It is necessary, 
though it may seem superfluous, to describe that position 
once more, for the instant it is forgotten, his proposal 
becomes unintelligible through its inconsistency with 
many previous declarations. Mr. Parnell is a leader 
who is seeking to carry through a revolution by the aid 
of aconstitutional vote. To secure that vote, he needs the 
support of two parties,—his own, which, as he well knows, 
is first of all moved by the hope of obtaining possession of 
the land; and the Gladstonian, which is first of all moved 
by the furious discontent of the majority of Irishmen. If 
there were no hope of obtaining the land, half his Irish 
followers would grow apathetic; and if they grew apathetic, 
the Gladstonians would turn their attention away from 
Irish affairs. The Government, however, are threatening 
his ascendency, or the completeness of his ascendency, 
over his immediate followers. They offer one-fourth 
of the Irish tenantry, through Mr. Balfour’s Bill, a 
reduction of 30 per cent. on their rents, and their 
farms in freehold for nothing, if they pay that reduced 
rent quietly for forty-nine years. It is well under- 
stood, moreover, that if the offer is accepted, some 
instalments paid, and quiet restored, the offer will be 
extended to all the tenantry of Ireland. Such an amazing 
concession, or grant of “ privilege” as Mr. Morley calls 
it, naturally attracts the tenantry, and excites in Mr. 
Parnell’s mind a fear lest his strongest weapon should 
break in his hand. He himself, remember, is not appeased 
in the smallest degree by the offer, for he is not seeking 
agrarian reform except incidentally, but what in his 
eyes is a much greater thing,—the autonomy, if not 
the full independence, of Ireland. It behoves him, 
therefore, to counteract the offer of the Government 
by outbidding them ; and though he has not, as we think, 
succeeded, owing to an impulse in his followers with which 
he has not reckoned, he has shown marvellous adroitness 
in making the attempt. He has availed himself of the 
English tendency to do great things bit by bit, and 
undramatically; has seized on the truth that the im- 
mediate Bill only covers a fourth of the ground; and 
has offered the whole of the poorer peasantry, who, 
and not the well-to-do farmers, form his army, an im- 
mediate reduction of 30 per cent. if they postpone their 
hope of freehold. Deal, he says, with the farms under £50 
of annual rental, and with them only. It is their occupiers 
who are harassed, and not the big tenants. If you do 
that, a loan of £27,000,000 to the landlords will suffice 
to compensate them for a reduction of 30 per cent. 
on rents ; for Irish landlords are all embarrassed, and by 
paying off their encumbrances with a cheap loan, they 
will lose less income than they will under the Government 
scheme. True, they will remain landlords; but what 
then? We have “persecuted” them—it is his own 


word—out of their oppressive powers, and humbled 
as they are, and shorn as they will be, they are 
welcome to remain. As to the money, it will be guaranteed 
just as Mr. Balfour’s loan would be guaranteed,: the_, 
securities being the same, with this difference, that as they™ 
cover all Ireland, so the advantage of mortgaging them 
will be distributed to all Ireland. The landlords will 
gain for the moment, as well as the tenants, the latter 
of whom lose nothing, except a position as freeholders 
which can wait till Ireland controls her own land- 
tenure. 

The proposal is wonderfully clever, though it will fail, 
and that from Mr. Parnell’s own point of view as well as 
that of the Government. His peasantry are not sure of 
Home-rule, and they are sure of British faith in pecuniary 
matters; and as they desire the position of freeholders as 
much as reduction of rents, they will accept both offers even 
from Mr. Balfour’s hands, sooner than one of them at Mr. 
Parnell’s. They know, it is true, that their own chief has 
been very successful in slicing away rent—the new reduction 
would raise the total reduction to 50 per cent. within the past 
nine years—butthen, they know also that the British Govern- 
ment has been expanding its offers of freehold from year to 
year, till Lord Ashbourne’s instalments of five millions each 
have leaped up to thirty-three millions in a single grant. 
These are, they think, detestable people, these English, no 
doubt, with their arrogant freedom from emotion; but still, 
they will always, out of that very arrogance, pay their 
pecuniary debts. Besides, the Government can pass its 
Bill, and Mr. Parnell cannot; for the English Radicals, 
who hate landlords—for the hour—more than they love 
tenants, will never vote a “ Landlord-Relief Bill,” even if 
it should incidentally also relieve tenants. The peasantry 
of Ireland will therefore, as we think, prefer Mr. 
Balfour’s offer; while as to the Unionists, they are 
lost in surprise that the “alternative” should even be 
considered matter for discussion. Mr. Parnell’s proposal 
offers them nothing that they want. Their objects in 
sanctioning so immense a departure from English prece- 
dents are manifold; but not one of them is ensured by 
“fining down” rents. They desire finality; but Mr. 
Parnell leaves Ireland as full of tenants as it was before. 
They seek to keep the British pledges to the landlords ; 
but the landlords are left by itr. Parnell to get two- 
thirds of the rent as at present,—that is, through 
processes of law which the people abominate, and will 
resist whenever they dare. The Unionists long that 
eviction and the possibility of eviction for rent shall 
end; but. Mr. Parnell leaves rent still due, and evic- 
tion for £10 is no pleasanter than eviction for £15, is 
indeed, if anything, just a little worse. Above all, the 
Unionists seek to create a more stable and contented 
social system in Ireland; and Mr. Parnell’s proposal 
ensures neither contentment nor stability. Suppose it 
carried, and we should have left in Ireland a corporation 
of rent-chargers called landlords, doing nothing for the 
land, yet seeming to occupy the position of a landed 
aristocracy ; a rural middle class of large farmers, bitterly 
discontented and actually wronged, for they would be 
liable for rates mortgaged in order to secure freeholds 
for everybody except themselves; and a huge body of 
small t tenants, who would, like all other tenants 
in the world, be distressed in bad years, and would be told 
every day that if they would only go on agitating, another 
reduction of rent would speedily be inevitable. Recollect, if 
experience shows anything, it shows that the Irish peasant 
is, as regards rent, the subject of what can only be called a 
moral illusion. He will pay honestly interest on a mortgage, 
even to an usurious gombeen man; he will regularly pay 
an instalment on purchase-money ; he will pay an ordinary 
debt to the last farthing ; but he will not pay rent for his 
farm unless he is obliged. The contract is just as binding ; 
but he has been taught, by tradition as much as by 
agitators, to regard it in a different light,—as a contract, 
in fact, in which he was not a voluntary agent. In scores 
of thousands of Irish minds, rent has come to seem tribute 
levied by an external authority, and not a contract debt at 
all. If there is to be true peace, rural rent must end ; and 
it is to end it, and not to reduce it, that the Unionist 
sanctions the risks involved in these Treasury loans, and 
would, but for Radical opposition, swell the loans by a con- 
siderable State grant. Upon that one point, and, so far as we 
know, that one only, we are entirely in harmony with Mr. 





Parnell. We made the blunder of forcing the English 
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tenure upon the Irish people, and though we made it— 
at least in recent centuries—in pure ignorance, we ought 
to bear our share of the cost incurred in repairing our 
own folly. But that is no reason to risk our millions and 
leave the blunder still not repaired, but only made a 
little lighter in its consequences ; and it is that which 
Mr. Parnell now invites us to do. It cannot be done; 
and the alternative, if there is to be peace in Ireland, 
is to pass Mr. Balfour’s Bill, and expand it as we have 
already expanded Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 


MR. BLAINE’S DREAM. 


\ | R. BLAINE’S dream of bestowing upon the United 

States a political and commercial hegemony over 
the whole of the American Continent has melted into air, 
and nothing remains to testify to the imperial project 
which caused the assembly of the Pan-American Congress 
but an abstract resolution in favour of arbitration, and a 
strangely striking public avowal of the utter want of 
sympathy that exists between the ideas of English-speaking 
and Spanish-speaking Americans. Mr. Blaine, wishing to 
give the guests of the Republic what he considered a specially 
“good time,” engaged a sumptuous train of palace-cars 
and “sleepers,” and as a preliminary to the meeting of 
the Congress, proceeded to drag the delegates up and down 
the Eastern and Western States, showing them a succession 
of “mammoth” works, factories, and “ pig-yards,” and 
bidding them admire the wonders of American progress 
and enterprise. To increase the pleasure of the visitors of 
the Republic, no pains and no expense were spared, the 
whole of the scheme being, to borrow a national expression, 
“waltzed through regardless.” Yet, in spite of the genuine 
intention to delight them everywhere displayed, the grave, 
quiet, and essentially aristocratic, though possibly uot 
high-born, Americanos became utterly weary of their enter- 
tainment, and before it was half over, begged for a rest. 
After the rising of the Congress, it was intended to com- 
plete the performance by a tour through the Southern 
States; but the prospect of more sight-seeing was too 
frightful to be endured, and only two delegates out of the 
whole number appeared in answer to the invitation. This, 
however, was too small a contingent to féte effectively, and 
accordingly Mr. Blaine countermanded the arrangements 
for the trip. 

The fact that the South American statesmen were 
so little interested by the triumphs of American civili- 
sation, suggests the explanation of the complete failure 
of Mr. Blaine’s whole project. That able and restless 
politician, who is quite as great a Jingo and almost 
as magnificent a dreamer as Lord Beaconsfield, con- 
ceived a scheme of empire for his countrymen which, 
if we regard it purely from the intellectual standpoint, 
must be pronounced one of the boldest and most compre- 
hensive ever planned. Like many other imperially minded 
Englishmen on either side of the Atlantic, he believes that 
the Anglo-Saxon race must ultimately be supreme from 
Behring Straits to Cape Horn, and his fingers itched to 
begin the work of founding the inevitable supremacy. The 
Spanish and Portuguese Americans must, he concluded, 
be willing to recognise the fate in store for them, and 
would probably be only too glad to seize upon an oppor- 
tunity for falling into line behind their mighty neighbour. 
The great Republic had, then, only to offer to unite them 
to her and to each other by treaties of alliance, and the first 
step would be speedily and easily accomplished. But Mr. 
Blaine would not have been the “’cute” Yankee he is, if 
he had not formed a practical as well as an ideal scheme. 
He wanted the “Sisterhood of Republics” to formally 
recognise the leadership of the Northern race ; but he also 
wanted to make a commercial deal of a kind which would 
further the interest of his own political party. At 
present, the great danger to which the Republicans are 
exposed is the possible collapse of Protection. The 
high tariff has had its natural and necessary result in 
driving American goods out of the neutral markets. As 
long as the policy of Protection prevails, the American and 
English manufacturer do not meet on equal terms, and 
the success of the latter is assured. As may be supposed, 
this causes a great deal of restlessness and uneasiness in 
the States,—the practical lesson drawn from hard fact 
making more converts to Free-trade than any amount of 
abstract reasoning. This circumstance seems to haye 
struck Mr. Blaine, and he accordingly endeavoured to find 





some means for conquering a portion of th 
of the world for his own chet Poy But, einksae gente 
to make treaties of Reciprocity with the South pi rere 
Republics under which they would admit good ner: 
the United States without duty, but erect a Pos 
wall between themselves and the rest of the world evs 
desired end would be accomplished. South pmb, 
competition would not be even perceived by the Eastern 
manufacturers ; while American iron, glass, cloth re 
linen would command the markets of Mexico mace 
Chili, and the Plate; and as a consequence, the un 
dangerous portion of the cry for Free-trade would we 
silenced for the next twenty years. It was, then, with 
the double object of taking the first step, rsd 
small, towards establishing a hegemony for the United 
States throughout the Western hemisphere, and of acquirin 
the command of new markets, that Mr. Blaine summoned 
the Pan-American Congress, and instructed his supporters 
in the Press and on the platform to proclaim the “smart. 
ness” of his scheme. Unfortunately for Mr. Blaine, he ig 
one of those men who seem abie neither to thorough] 
understand their own countrymen, nor yet to appreciate 
the feelings of foreigners. If we mistake not, the majorit 
of Americans felt ashamed of the Pan-American Senmpaed 
just as Englishmen would have felt ashamed of it. The 
Anglo-Saxon likes, no doubt, to possess power, and to take 
the lead; but he always hates both to seem to do it, and 
to hear it talked about. An imperial emblem, to please 
him, must be painted drab, and called by an evasive 
name. That is why the system of acquiring and ruling an 
Empire by means of a Trading Company gave such universal 
satisfaction. But Mr. Blaine not only failed to understand 
the sentiment of his race: he failed to see that he was 
offering the South Americans something they did not in the 
least wish to obtain. The notion of hegemony they were 
much too proud not to resent, even though it was nominally 
kept well out of sight; while the commercial proposals 
were at once rejected as giving them dear manufactures 
without any compensating advantages. 

In truth, the Pan-American Congress proved a gigantic 
tiasco,—one, too, which, if the Americans were not too 
busy to remember it for more than twenty-four hours, 
would greatly injure Mr. Blaine’s prestige. As it is, we 
expect that the failure of the Reciprocity scheme will do an 
amount of injury to the Protectionist cause which could 
easily be underestimated. When those who are dissatisfied 
with the present export trade of America see that the 
scheme for getting hold of the neutral markets without 
relaxing Protection has ended in smoke, and that no 
reliance is to be placed on any such proposals, it is by no 
means improbable that they may develop a strong in- 
clination towards trying the alternative of Free-trade. 
Puck, the New York Punch, and quite Punch’s equal 
in ability, suggests this notion in a very clever cartoon. 
South American Trade, depicted as a woman, is lying 
back in her chair in a swoon; while Mr. Blaine 
tries to revive her with a bellows marked “ Wind,” 
and an assistant waves a fan inscribed with the words, 
“Pan-American Congress.” In the foreground, Puck, 
who always plays the deus-ex-machind parts given with us 
to Mr. Punch, produces a bottle of “ Free-trade elixir” as 
the “safe cure.” Nor are there wanting independent signs 
—Puck is a thoroughgoing Free-trade organ—that the 
Protection shoe is beginning to pinch intolerably. The 
revision of the tariff has raised enemies in scores for 
Protection, as it was bound to do. For example, to please 
the farmer it was proposed to put up the duty on hides, a 
suggestion which infuriated the bootmakers, who, though 
they do not want Protection for themselves, are determined 
not to have their raw material taxed. The Western farmers, 
again, are apparently beginning to realise that they are the 
tortoise on whom the whole fabric rests. While they were 
advancing in prosperity, they ignored the fact; but now 
that land is depressed, and that mortgagees are foreclosing 
on all sides, and creditors are selling up the nominal owners 
with far more promptitude than even the Irish landlord of 
Nationalist fictions, things are beginning to look some- 
what differently. A strong building may no doubt bear 
many a bad shake without collapsing, and we by no means 
desire to prophesy a near end to the tariff. Still, the fact 
remains that the restlessness of the “plain man” is in- 
creasing, and that the Protectionists, as if resolved to 
hasten the end, are crying aloud for even more “ Protection” 
than they enjoy at present. 
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BIMETALLISM AS A POPULAR “CORY.” 


F the bimetallists really intend to appeal to the 
if electors, as we understand Mr. S. Smith to threaten 
in his speech of Friday week, they must alter their tactics, 
and disburden themselves of a great many of their 
favourite arguments. It is possible, we can assure them, 
when addressing a popular audience, to have too many 
reasons to produce. They are so eager, not to say 
fanatical, about their doctrine, they see so many ad- 
vantages 10 bimetallism, they are so struck with the evil 
consequences they believe to result from monometallism, 
that they fling arguments, statistics, illustrations, and 
philanthropic protests at their adversaries in such pro- 
fusion, as to create in all but experts a sense of pure 
pewilderment. The experts listen, but the people do not. 
Take Mr. 8S. Smith’s speech, for example, which opened 
the debate of the 18th inst. It is a very good speech 
indeed, from his point of view, moderate, sensible, and 
full of instruction ; but as a contribution to the knowledge 
of electors, it is of scarcely any value, because the multitu- 
dinousness of its facts, arguments, and evidences will only 
pewilder their minds. They do not gain, but lose from 
the intrusion of all those subsidiary thoughts into the 
main line of argument. What is the use, for example, of 
importing philanthropy into the controversy ? The best 
currency, whatever it 1s, will benefit the world most; that 
is certain, and that certainty granted, all philanthropic talk 
is a useless interference with clear thought. We doubt 
even the utility of so many references to India. English- 
men are bound to take care of India; but they are not 
bound to keep up a bad system of currency in order to 
take care of it, any more than they are bound to introduce 
or maintain an incorrect system of arithmetic. If the com- 
mercial nations hit on the right currency, India cannot be 
injured ; and if she could be, she must change her system, 
not stand in the way of the remainder of the world. The 
controversy, if it is to form popular opinion, must be con- 
ducted in fewer words, and the main issues at all events 
must be stated in simpler form, a change which we at 
least believe to be quite within the possibilities of speech. 
The questions involved, broad as we admit them to be, 
and vast in their possible consequences, are, after all, 
only two, and it must be possible to state them in an 
intelligible form. We will try, at all events, though we 
make no claim to be experts, and do not pretend as yet to 
have arrived at any final decision. 

(1.) The first question, the one at the root of the whole 
matter, is—Can silver and gold be “tied together,” as the 
phrase ran throughout the debate, so that their compara- 
tive value should keep steady for long periods? Nobody 
that we see denies that, if they can, the currency of the 
commercial nations, if based on the two metals, would 
become more stable, that is, would suffer fewer of the 
fluctuations which are so injurious to long contracts like 
national debts, taxations, customary wages—a great variety 
of wages, e.g. doctors’ fees and State salaries, are really 
settled by custom for long periods—and all commercial 
dealings requiring time for their completion. Mr. Goschen 
admits this as readily as Mr. S. Smith, and, indeed, it 

is almost self-evident. Deep water is less mobile than 
shallow. The larger and more regular the supply of 
any article in constant demand, the narrower are its 
fluctuations in price. It is unnecessary, we think, 
to argue that, authority as well as a priori reasoning 
being completely on that side, and at least one piece of 
direct daily evidence. In countries using only gold, 
business is a great deal too much affected by small 
fluctuations in the supply of that metal. A sudden 
demand for a million or two of gold on the London 
reservoir, as Mr. Goschen pointed out, affects all British 
transactions, while a demand for eight or ten millions— 
quite conceivable if the same necessity affected two 
or three Treasuries at once, say those of the League 
of Peace—would in three days produce a general panic, 
and probably reduce us, but for the intervention of 
the public credit in the form of a great issue of paper, to a 
state of barter. If the reservoir were fuller, this would not 
happen, and if both metals could be used, it would of course 
be fuller. The two metals, therefore, if bound together, say, 
for convenience of argument, in a permanent ratio of one to 
twenty, must be a better basis for currency than either of 
them singly. But then, can they be so bound together ? 
€ monometallists say they cannot, in the very nature of 





things, because their rate of production is not equal. Silver 
can be and is produced more rapidly than gold; it tends, 
therefore, to fall in price; and consequently, if both are 
legal tender and are coined on demand, it will drive out 
gold, everybody with anything to pay using the cheaper 
metal. Gold and silver, they say, are only articles, and if 
debts could be paid at will in coal or cotton, everybody 
would select the article which could be most easily obtained. 
To this, which seems so true, the bimetallists reply that»it 
is not true, because the civilised Governments, by opening 
a permanent market for silver—namely, the coinage—will, 
in practice as well as legal theory, fix its price in gold. 
Gold under that system will always buy silver at a rate, and 
silver will always buy gold at the same rate, and consequently 
the two metals must advance and decline in purchasing 
power together. They cannot rival each other any more, 
except so far as they are affected by the relative convenience 
attaching to them ‘rom their comparative weight and bulk, 
a convenience which, as both would be equally represented 
by cheques and notes, is in great transactions of small 
importance. The two metals become, in fact, for currency 
purposes one metal, with one employment,—namely, the 
payment of debts in coin—all others, such as their use in 
the arts, being practically unimportant, except in their 
effect in reducing the total volume of supply. There 
would be, in fact, one metal used in currency, the supply 
of which might increase or decrease, thereby raising or 
lowering prices, just as the supply of gold does now, but 
which would be subjected only to the single and incurable 
natural source of fluctuation which affects gold already, 
just as it would affect gold plus silver. Now, which 
of those two arguments is right? We cannot have the 
conceit to decide, though we confess that to us, as 
to Mr. Goschen, the second or bimetallist argument 
seems in the abstract the more convincing; but it is on this 
point, and not subsidiary questions about India and 
philanthropy, and the like, that the advocates of change 
have to convince the public. Till they have done this, they 
have done nothing, and how far they are from doing this 
they may judge from the fact that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who is in theory so far with them, shrinks with 
a sort of horror from taking any step based upon his own 
conviction, and that Mr. Balfour, an old and strong 
bimetallist, ended an outspoken speech on that side by 
declaring that, until the financial world was converted, 
action would be pure folly. The bimetallists must go on 
arguing, and to produce conviction they must confine 
their arguments to the point at issue, and prove that 
better than they have done from the two great object- 
lessons, the experience of the Continent during its 
bimetallic period between 1803 and 1875, and that of the 
United States during the last few years. Plain people 
want evidence as well asa priori reasoning, and as yet they 
find exceedingly little. Experts may be convinced by 
argument, but the bimetallists are appealing from them, 
at all events to the leaders of the democracy. 

(2.) The bimetallists must also, we conceive, satisfy the 
world more fully as to one grand consequence of the 
change they advocate. It seems to us a mere proposition 
in arithmetic that if they are right, their system would 
result in higher prices. That is to say, if silver is success- 
fully “tied to” gold in the ratio, say, of twenty to 
one, the volume of the gold currency will in practice be 
increased by one-twentieth of the whole volume of silver 
added to it and to be added. It will be as if there 
were so much more gold produced from the mines every 
year. A new source of gold will have been discovered 
for currency purposes as directly as if Mr. Morgan had 
found a mountain of gold in Wales. If that is so—and it 
is indisputable—how much do they think the addition will 
be? For by just so much as it is, so much will gold be 
depreciated, and so much will prices rise. That is admitted, 
of course, on all hands, and bimetallists make of it one 
argument for their change; but are they quite certain, 
since they threaten to appeal to the electors, that that huge 
body will be altogether delighted with this result? We 
are not. It is all very well to say that manufactures will 
be more prosperous, that Lancashire will regain its trade, 
and that, money being cheap, every kind of business will 
be more active; but how about bread, and clothes, and 
most other articles of necessity to the multitude? They 
will all be dearer—the reason why the producers of 
food are all at heart bimetallists—and will the electors 
like that? Yes, say the bimetallists, because the 
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price of labour must rise like the price of everything 
else; but will the labour-sellers agree with them? The 
abstract truth is undeniable, but the concrete truth is, that 
wages for all but handicrafts rise very slowly indeed, that 
even handicraftsmen can seldom adjust their wages as 
quickly as other prices are adjusted, and that the 
labourers have to fight a cause of depreciation, the 
increase of population, which handicaps them heavily 
in the struggle. Labour is very timid in our day about 
the price of flour, timid, perhaps, to unreason; and if 
Mr. S. Smith is going to appeal from the experts to 
the electors, and has to admit that his favourite change, 
besides bringing about a commercial millennium, will bring 
about a sharp rise in the price of wheat, he will have to 
use all his resources of persuasion to obtain even a hearing. 
At present, the Indian and Russian exporter pays for his 
wheat in silver, and obtains its price in gold, and enjoys 
in the process a bounty of between 25 and 30 per cent. 
He can therefore afford to sell cheaply ; but Mr. S. Smith 
proposes to take his bounty away. “Very rightly,” say 
the best economists, “ because all bounties are bad ;’” but 
will the average elector say so too? He absolutely refused 
only two years ago to say it about sugar, and he cares less 
by a great deal about sugar than he does about bread. Mr. 
S. Smith may be right in his currency theory, or wrong ; 
but if he is seeking to popularise it, he must explain its 
results a good deal more carefully, or he will find that 
every housewife in England is regarding him as an enemy, 
and that the immense class which believes in Free-trade 
only because it makes bread cheap, will be all for gold as 
the single standard, and will not accept his reasoning at all. 





LORD HERSCHELL’S PROPOSAL. 


Py HERSCHELL hardly showed all his usual sweet 

reasonableness and common-sense in his speech on 
the inequality of criminal sentences. He spoke, indeed, as 
if he thought it would be possible to bind Judges to hard- 
and-fast rules in sentencing criminals,—to obtain, in fact, 
a sort of automatic working of the judicial machine, which 
would ensure that like offences should always receive like 
punishments. But does not any ideal of the kind involve 
a paradox? Lord Herschell would, of course, admit as 
readily as any one that in one sense no two crimes can 
ever be the same; but he would, we suppose, argue that 
practically there is a great deal of similarity between 
individual cases, and that therefore they can be treated 
on a common. principle. For instance, there might be 
a general decision as to whether previous convictions 
should or should not be made a ground for increasing 
the sentences passed on offenders. No doubt in this 
particular it might be possible to lay down something like 
a fixed rule; but with this exception, is not the notion of 
equality of sentences fallacious and misleading? Parlia- 
ment must, of course, declare that for such-and-such 
crimes so many months or years of imprisonment shall be 
the maximum penalty; but can it be right to go beyond 
this ? Granted that we have a competent Bench, is it not 
far better to give them a free hand, and to let them, in 
view of the facts of each particular case, find the fitting 
compromise between mercy and rigour. 

The administration of the penalties imposed by law 
must, in the case of human beings, be casuistically con- 
ducted. It is all very well to have immovable rules in 
regard to procedure, or to the interpretation of wills and 
contracts ; but when it is necessary to allot the just punish- 
ment for a particular human act, considerations of the 
most various and complex nature connected with motive, 
temptation, and a hundred other “accidents,” moral and 
physical, must be allowed for. There is an old Bar story 
which illustrates our point exactly. A Barrister of the 
highest scientific attainments, and of great experience in 
patent cases, was raised to the Bench and sent on circuit. 
Almost his first judicial experience was presiding at a 
trial of a tramp who had broken into an outhouse and 
purloined a set of brushes used for boot-cleaning. Ona 
verdict of “Guilty” being returned, the learned Judge, 
who felt himself in the greatest perplexity as to what 
sentence he ought to give, called to his aid an ex- 
perienced Queen’s Counsel, and demanded, “ What should 
you say was the proper punishment for stealing blacking- 
brushes?” Ultimately the Judge in question became con- 
vinced that there was not, as he had supposed, any fixed 
principle upon which persons found guilty of stealing 





. Sr aia 
blacking-brushes could be punished, and t 
forced to deal with the ssailiew on its sets Ps be 
consideration of all the questions involved. The les = 
be drawn from this story is, we expect, applicable rane 
general demand for equality in punishment. Occasional] 4 
no doubt, sentences vary with the sternness or |enj - 
of the Judge; but far more often the causes of diver a 
are to be found in circumstances which have come boar 
the trial, and have rightly influenced the Judge in ae 
judgment. These cannot, however, be transfered rd 
judicial statistics, and hence it happens that the differen 
of facts is often far greater than is apparent at fet 
sight. If we consider the variety of the grounds upo 
which the law inflicts punishment upon the ctistinal’ we 
see at once how strong are the reasons for allowin, : 
Judge a free hand in adjusting their several claims to be 
considered in the sentence. The main social objects with 
which punishment is awarded are three. The communit 
desires, first, to reform the criminal; secondly, to dete, 
him from a repetition of the offence, and to prevent others 
from following in his steps; and, thirdly, to deprive 
persons possessed of anti-social proclivities from preying 
upon their neighbours and making themselves pests of 
society, during a period of time sufficient either to break 
them of the criminal habit, or to destroy their special 
facilities for injuring and corrupting others,—to cage the 
human tiger, in fact,and prevent his depredations. In one 
case it may be necessary to give peculiar weight to one of 
these considerations ; in another, to another; and therefore 
to attempt to fix the proportion in which each is to prevail 
in every sentence, would be to limit the Judge’s discretion 
unduly. For example, in the case of a first offence, it would 
generally seem right to consider most the reform of the 
criminal, and therefore to pass a light sentence, running the 
risk of encouraging others to believe that to break the law 
need not entail any very unpleasant consequences. Suppose, 
however, that the Judge is made aware by the evidence 
that the convict was one of a gang which in all pro. 
bability would be broken up by a severe sentence, but 
which would, in the case of a light one, survive and re-attract 
the criminal to it on the expiration of his sentence. Under 
such circumstances, would it not be in the best interest of 
the convicted, as well as of the community, to lean towards 
severity ? 

The establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal, which 
was alluded to by Lord Coleridge, would in many ways be 
a solution of the difficulty which Lord Herschell feels so 
strongly. A Court of three Judges empowered to rehear 
criminal cases, and to decrease, increase, or annul the 
sentences passed below, would doubtless create a very 
valuable judicial tradition available for the guidance of the 
Courts of First Instance. A Court of Appeal exerts in civil 
cases a strong influence in the direction of uniformity, and 
it would doubtless have the same effect in criminal matters. 
The three Judges constantly engaged in reviewing sentences 
would pursue a course which would be even without being 
rigid. Though they would not pass their sentences in 
deference to a set of a priori rules, but in accordance with 
the facts of each case, they would produce just the amount 
of uniformity that is desirable, by checking any eccentricities 
of action in the Courts below. Judges do not like to have 
their judgments reversed on appeal, and accordingly they 
would consider the view of the case likely to be taken by 
the superior tribunal as well as their own opinions. Yet, 
in spite of these advantages, we cannot help thinking that 
it would be unwise to erect such a Court as we have been 
describing. The counterbalancing evils are, it seems to 
us, too great to make the plan a wise one. In our opinion, 
the summariness which has always characterised English 
criminal jurisprudence—the result in a great measure of 
the excellent maxim that the gaol must be delivered before 
the Judge leaves the assize town—is an immense advantage 
both to the criminal and to society. It acts as an enormous 
check upon the former, who would consider that an 
appeal lasting six months took away half the terrors 
of conviction—anything may happen in six months— 
and, at any rate, the rehearing doubles the chances 
of escape. The warning supplied by America in this 
matter is not to be missed. Nothing can be clearer 
than that the effect of the appeals allowed there is 
to weaken the sense of fear in which the law ought 
to be held. A Criminal Appeal Court not involving 
at least six months’ delay is, in fact, an impossibility. 
We are, therefore, on the whole, adverse to the proposal, 
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F ‘eve, indeed, would do as much to encourage 
which betes serious crime as putting an end to the 
the ele alty. The horror of the scaffold—all the worst 
deat Bpeere the potentiality of murder—is, we cannot 
-_ the strongest possible of deterrents, and we trust, 
a that the gallows will neither be done away with, 
poang ase into the background by any scheme appearing 
pou + two chances of acquittal. But though this is our 
pt “ as to the establishment of a general Court of 
fee a! we are most anxious to see the prerogative 
us transferred from the Home Secretary to a 
Rie of three Judges, who shall resift doubtful cases 
“» camera, considering every form of evidence they may 
desire to have brought before them. The present 
system, if worked by a weak or popularity-hunting 
bse ‘Secretary, would soon develop into reprieve by a 
vote of the House of Commons. To save the country from 
this, the prerogative must be placed in independent hands, 
and exercised without a thought of the political con- 
sequences. Mr. Matthews has no doubt shown the most 
raiseworthy courage, but who can guarantee us a succession 


of conscientious Home Secretaries ? 





CRIME AND SUICIDE IN ENGLAND. 


HE very interesting paper read by Mr. George 
T Grosvenor at the meeting of the Statistical Society 
on Tuesday, gives on the whole an encouraging picture of 
the abatement of crime in England during the last twenty 
years. There are grave exceptions to be made before we 
surrender ourselves to unreserved self-congratulation ; but, 
as we shall see, these exceptions are of a kind which are 
necessarily the least affected by improvements in criminal 
administration. The dread of the policeman varies uni- 
versally with the strength of the temptation to crime. It 
is greatest when the satisfaction to be reaped is trifling, 
and least when the satisfaction is intense. The prospect 
of arrest and conviction will deter men from small 
thefts more effectually than from large ones. The risk 
is weighed against the gain, and as the latter grows, the 
former becomes less impressive. The man who would 
take the chances of imprisonment for a thousand pounds, 
may be caution itself when he has an opportunity of steal- 
ing a sovereign. There is a second distinction between 
the motives of crime which points the same way. No 
man will commit a theft under the eyes of a constable. 
The essence of the temptation to robbery is the prospect 
of enjoying the gain that robbery will bring; conse- 
quently, the moment detection becomes certain, the tempta- 
tion is gone. But a man will often try to commit 
murder under the eyes of a constable, because there the 
temptation resides in the gratification of anger, and that 
is complete so soon as the victim is dead. We should ex- 
pect, therefore, to find murder at least a more stationary 
factor in criminal statistics than many others. Unfortu- 
nately, it is worse than stationary. There were 151 
murders in 1868-69, and 190 in 1887-88. The considera- 
tion just stated would account for the absence of any 
diminution in this respect; but it does not explain the 
increase. Probably the cause is to be looked for in the 
growth of sentimental objections to capital punishment. 
Such an incident as the mischievous agitation in favour 
of the Crewe murderers can hardly fail to make the 
penalty of murder less deterrent. When people are 
found to say that if the recommendation to mercy of 
a jury is disregarded by the Home Secretary, juries will 
be justified in acquitting murderers of whose guilt there 
1s no possible doubt, it is only to be expected that criminals 
should take courage. They are always ready to hope that 
something will intervene between them and the gallows, 
and nothing can do this so effectually as unwillingness on 
the part of juries to convict. If we wish to reduce the 
number of murderers, we must make the punishment of 
murder more certain. Unfortunately, it is only partially 
im our power to do this. A Court of Criminal Appeal 
would be of use only so far as it removed that part of the 
uncertainty which depends upon the Home Secretary, 
for even with a Court of Criminal Appeal the preroga- 
tive of merey can hardly be wholly taken away. But 
with the popular temper what it occasionally shows itself, 
greater certainty in the execution of the sentence might 
only lead to more wilful acquittals in the teeth of evidence. 

On the principle of doing to others as you would be 





For it is attended by a still more startling increase in 
attempts to commit suicide. From 850 in 1868-69, they 
rose to 1,223 in 1887-88. Suicide, however, hardly comes 
within the range of criminal administration. No one 
who is really determined to take his own life will 
be deterred by the prospect of a penalty which can 
only be inflicted if he happens to fail in his purpose. 
The reason why attempts at committing suicide ought 
to be punished, is that the motive of the offence 
may often be to excite interest, and to get help from 
charitable people. A trade of this kind needs to be kept 
in check by treating it as a criminal offence. A still more 
remarkable increase is seen in sexual crimes. Assaults 
of this character rose from 305 in 1868-69, to 689 
in 1887-88; and this increase was apparently conse- 
quent upon the passing of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, for in 1882-83 the number was only 390. In part 
this is no doubt due to the change in the law which 
created a new class of offences. In part it is due to 
greater vigilance on the part of the police. There are two 
other causes, however, which have probably had their 
share in the result. Publicity and discussion seem to have 
a direct tendency to multiply crimes of this sort. There 
is a kind of fashion in many forms of criminality; and 
where the link between imagination and act is as close as 
it is in this class of offences, the mere fact that things are 
talked about is likely to lead to their being done. The 
other cause may be a change in the estimate of their 
position which the victims of these assaults are likely to 
form. Until lately, the customary notion was that con- 
cealment was the best policy. There was little to be gained 
and much to be lost by publicity. Now that the wish to 
punish the man is far easier to gratify, and that public 
sympathy with the woman is much more general, this 
desire for secrecy may be greatly checked. The change in 
the figures may not be due so much to an increase in the 
number of offences as to more frequent denunciations of 
offenders. 

These are the three principal cases in which our criminal 
statistics wear a decidedly discouraging aspect. In a 
fourth, the change for the worse is rather apparent than 
real. Burglary and kindred offences show an increase 
on the twenty years of 24 per cent., but this is in part 
explained by a change in the police classification by which 
various offences which used to be entered as larcenies are 
now entered as burglaries. In all the smaller offences 
there has been a “continuous and marked abatement.” 
The main cause of this improvement has been the action 
of the police. As we have already said, it is in the smaller 
and every-day offences that the benefit of this is most seen. 
The police are more vigilant, and their vigilance is more 
often successful. They are now obliged to furnish 
to the Secretary of State full information as to the 
number of all known bad characters at large in their 
district, and they are thus kept “in touch with all 
known thieves and suspected characters.” The figures 
relating both to these characters and to their habitual 
haunts are highly encouraging. In 1868-69 there was one 
known thief to every 1,000 persons; in 1887-88 the per- 
centage had fallen by nearly half, and there was only one 
known thief to every 1,945 persons. The decrease in the 
receivers of stolen goods is still more marked. In 1868-69 
there was one to every 8,430 people ; in 1887-88 there was 
one to every 25,599. So too with the houses which sus- 
pected persons frequent. In 1869 there were 1,962 
houses kept by receivers of stolen goods; in 1888 
there were only 778. The number of suspected public- 
houses, beer-shops, and coffee-shops has fallen within the 
same period from 3,197 to 753. 'This change is a striking 
testimony to the value of police supervision. Criminals 
are like wireworms; there is nothing they dislike so much 
as constant disturbance. The visits of the police make the 
discharge of the criminal calling troublesome and annoying. 
The oftener criminals are seen by the police when they are 
making holiday, the more chance there is that they will 
be recognised and detected when they are at work. The 
decrease in the number of receivers of stolen goods is 
especially important, since without such agencies thieves 
cannot dispose of their plunder, and as a thief is not a 
collector, the inability to do this is a very great hindrance 
to his business. 

It is satisfactory to learn that whereas in 1868-69 there 
was one policeman to every 858 people, in 1887-88 there 


done by, we can hardly wonder at the increase in murders. | was one policeman to every 769 people. Besides a more 
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efficient police, Mr. Grosvenor names reformatory and 
industrial schools as valuable instruments in the decrease 
of crime. There is no reason to suppose that he is wrong 
in thinking this, but it would be well if statistics 
could show us more decided reason for thinking him 
right. “It is certain,” says Mr. Grosvenor, “that by 
these means a large portion of supply of raw material 
for the manufacture of criminals has to a great extent 
be2n cut off.’ In other words, a number of children 
who, if they had not been sent to reformatory or in- 
dustrial schools, would have become criminals, have 
turned out decent members of society. We do not doubt, 
wé repeat, that this is true, but we should like to see it 
proved true. Are there any statistics in existence which 
show what becomes of the inmates of these schools after 
they go out into life? If there are not, it ought not to 
be difficult to collect the data out of which they might be 
framed. If we could know for certain that industrial 
schools are the saving of the great majority of the children 
sent to them, a most useful impetus would be given to 
their foundation and maintenance. 








THE SHAVING OF WIDOWS’ HEADS IN BOMBAY. 


F the telegram from Bombay, published in the Times 
of Monday, is true, which we do not doubt, and means 
what it appears to mean, of which we are nearly as certain, 
it records one of the most interesting and hopeful incidents 
ever reported from British India. According to this account, 
the barbers of Bombay, four hundred strong, have met in 
a formal caste meeting; have decided that it is oppres- 
sive to shave the heads of Hindoo widows; and have agreed 
that if any barber henceforward performs the operation, he 
shaH be expelled his caste. The new rule thus passed will 
never be broken until it is repealed, and it means that oppres- 
sion of the most cruel kind, sanctioned by religious feeling, 
protected by a custom of immemorial antiquity,and defensible 
by serious social arguments, has been abolished from humani- 
tarian motives by the members of a low trade who would have 
greatly profited by its continuance. The barbers have, as it 
were, rebelled against their own razors because they were put 
toa bad use. That is a bit of evidence as to the possibility of 
the filtration of benevolent ideas in India downwards from the 
cultivated class through the population, of a quite invaluable 
kind. The English in India have repeatedly accomplished 
improvements of a similar sort; but it has always been 
through pressure from above, which, though successful for 
its immediate end, left, or may have left, the minds of 
their subjects precisely where they were before,—that is, 
prepared to renew their sanction for cruelties the moment the 
external impulse towards mercy was removed. The practice 
of suttee, for instance, has been abolished, apparently without 
resistance; but every now and then, on the edge of a Native 
State, or in some district almost out of sight, a case is recorded 
under circumstances which suggest that it is not a change of 
feeling, but only the Law which prevents a general revival of a 
custom under which great native ladies were burned alive, 
amid the applause of the priesthood, by their own sons and 
brothers. The slaughter of female children among Rajpoot 
tribes has almost ceased, but it still requires the jealous 
watchfulness of the State to keep it from reviving; and there 
is no evidence that, if the British departed, the festival of 
Jugunnath would not again be rendered more impressive by 
the annual suicide of two or three of his more trustful or 
more despairing votaries. The annual massacre of children 
at Saugor, as offerings to the spirit of the sea, is, so 
far as we know, the only evil custom in India which, being 
prohibited by law, has died apparently for ever out of the 
sympathies of the population, who will now tell you with 
gome roughness, just as converted cannibals do, that no 
such incident ever happened. In view of these facts, and 
of the total failure to extinguish some shocking customs, 
such as the exposure of the aged sick on the banks of the 
Ganges, it has often been alleged that Western ideas do not 
really penetrate into India at all; that the English secure 
nothing for their humanitarian views except submission ; and 
that if we departed, we should leave the people morally as 
unaffected by our rule of a century, as a cloud when it passes 
leaves the light of the sun. We have ourselves once or twice 
expressed an opinion very much of that kind, with the one 
reserve that the idea of law as opposed to individual will has 





made some genuine progress. The recent incident, howe 
so far as it goes, negatives that depressing theory. A bal 
very low people, not threatened with any legal penalties . 
any social disabilities, have abandoned a profitable but a 
practice solely because the idea of its cruelty had filtered 
down from the minds of the cultivated into their own, . 
To understand the importance of such a movement w 
: » We 
must comprehend something of the strength of the custom 80 
resolutely attacked. The practice of treating widows as 
quasi-criminals, outcasts, or slaves, is among Hindoos of 
high antiquity. It is probably a substitute for a still 
older custom, once universal among the conquering tribes 
of the Asiatic world, of slaying the wives of chieftains 
on the burial-places of their lords. As manners grew 
milder and men less desperate, and new religious ideas were 
born, that practice was abolished, and widows were per- 
mitted to live, but only as persons whose right to survive 
must be regarded as imperfect. Their position became that 
of household slaves, or rather family outcasts, entitled to no 
honour, bound to servile offices, dressed in the meanest clothes 
fed with the cheapest food, and regarded by all around Gin 
as persons who ought to consider themselves incurably 
degraded. Had not the very Gods themselves, or the Fates, 
pronounced them deserving of heavy suffering ? It is the rooted 
belief of every convinced Hindoo, that unexpected or severe 
misfortune brought about without human hands is evidence 
that the sufferer has in some former state of being deservedly 
incurred the displeasure of the Higher Powers, and is justly 
expiating by his own misery his own actual though forgotten 
guilt. They think this even about themselves, and we haye 
known a respectable Hindoo, full of life and energy, and by no 
means specially bigoted, upon the death of an only son 
suddenly to renounce the world, and thenceforward to live, 
covered with ashes and repeating only prayers, the painful 
expiatory life of the sunyasee, or Hindoo hermit. What he 
believed about himself, his friends were more ready to believe 
about him; and as the death of a husband is the highest mis. 
fortune his wife can endure, those who insult or degrade his 
widow, even if her own closest connections, do but carry out 
the visible will of the divine. The widow is therefore, in theory 
at all events, abandoned to her fate. Of course natural laws 
are not wholly suspended even by superstition, and thousands 
of widows protected by personal affection, or by their own 
abilities, or by their wealth—for widowhood does not cancel 
rights of property—lead decently happy and contented lives. 
The majority, however, suffer under the ban typified by the 
shaving of their heads,—that is, they are regarded till death 
as fallen from all title to respect, and are treated with a 
habitual indignity which, even when they are exempt from 
actual oppression, makes the position of millions of unoffending 
women no better than that of slaves or convicts. So severe is 
their lot, that it excites pity even among those who believe that 
it is sanctioned by religion ; and it would probably have been 
ameliorated long since, but that it fits in with one of the 
principal Hindoo social arrangements,—that of early marriage. 
For reasons with which we have in this article nothing to do, 
but which are much graver and more permanent than Euro- 
peans are apt to imagine, Hindoos even of the higher and 
more reflective type are unwilling to abandon their custom of 
early marriage, which guarantees, as they think, the honour 
and purity of their households, and for which they can discern 
no working substitute. It is necessary, therefore, as such 
marriages forbid all individual choice, to surround them with 
all possible sanctions, and above all to make the husband’s 
life an object of the wife’s most jealous care. If she can be 
happy without him, she might give him a successor ; and she is 
therefore not only forbidden to re-marry, but so treated that 
even to be a widow must always be to her a horrible position, 
one which she can never desire to enter, however she may 
dislike her husband, or whatever oppression she may suffer at 
his hands. Her pride, her desire for comfort, and her religious 
feeling are all alike enlisted in favour of remaining a wife, 
and of doing all that in her lies to provide for her husband’s 
safety, especially in the preparation of his food, which, by 
a custom testifying to ages of household suspicion, she alone 
is fully trusted to cook. She is, in fact, by a law which works 
automatically, punished if he dies, just as in Rome, for at 
least two centuries, the slave was executed if his master fell 
dead of heart-complaint. 


To break down a system thus protected by immemorial 
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custom, by a religious idea which no Hindoo doubts in his 
t. and by a sort of social necessity, might seem impossible, 

a g distinctly creditable to Hindoo social reformers ‘iat 
= goon attacked it with so much nerve. They are often 
wad : k, and still more often seem weak, being bound with 
ye — rejudice or social habit invisible to European 
= sat in this matter they have been creditably persevering. 
ing thirty years past, botb in Bengal and in 
For more than ys Pp 

Bombay, a few men have been found, generally young and 
usually belonging to that class of the educated which 
Europeans habitually depreciate, who have protested in season 
and out of season against the treatment of widows, as cruel, 
unnatural, and contrary to Scriptures older than those which 
modern Hindoos obey. They have been helped by the universal 
detestation of women for the system, which has for them 
none of the self-sacrificing charm of suttee, and, let us hope, 
by a great amount of suppressed natural feeling. Fathers 
and brothers and kinsfolk feel for their women in India 
just as much as they do in England, perhaps more, for the 
social system binds them much more closely together; and 
the treatment of their daughters, sisters, and kinswomen when 
reduced to widowhood must often have seemed perfectly in- 
tolerable,—more intolerable than the rules of the cloister are 
sometimes felt to be in Catholic families. They secured long 
ago the widespread assent to the Widow Marriage Act, which, 
though nearly inoperative in fact, makes remarriage theoreti- 
cally legal; and they are now loudly condemning all the more 
striking customary oppressions upon widows. They have 
talked, as is usual in such cases, apparently in vain; but 
they have evidently been heard, for they have not only 
stirred the widows to a sort of revolt of opinion, of 
which many signs have reached Europe, but they have 
actually changed the feeling of the very class which is 
of all others the instrument of this particular oppression. 
The barbers benefit by the shaving of the widows’ heads, 
which is the visible sign of their social degradation, and the 
barbers have been the first to declare that the practice shall 
cease; that at all events they will have no further hand in it, 
whatever they may be paid. Henceforward no barber in 
Bombay can shave a widow’s head, and as no one else can 
shave it, no widow’s head will be shaved. A humani- 
tarian opinion has filtered down to the bottom; and for 
the first time, that we can remember at least, in the 
modern history of India, the revolt against a social oppres- 
sion has come from below, and from men who are acting 
to their own hurt and only on behalf of others. That is 
the best omen we have received from India for years; and it 
is none the worse, rather the better, because the leader of the 
barber movement appealed to superstition to repress avarice. 
The barbers, he said, had not been prosperous of late, and it 
was because of the widows’ curses. That argument doubtless 
told; but it told because men’s minds had been prepared for 
it by discussion, and the slow downward filtration of cultivated 
opinion. The widows have cursed for a thousand years, and 
till now no barber has ever hesitated to shave their heads; 
and if in the city of Bombay he gives up shaving the un- 
willing, it is because his conviction on that subject has been 
changed by “the foolishness of preaching,” the preachers in 
this instance being young men who do no doubt say a great 
many silly things, but who have this time arrested one of the 
most outrageous oppressions that ever discredited an ancient 
civilisation. 





RECENT SHAKESPEARIAN REVIVALS. 
O see that Shakespeare still holds the stage as firmly as 
ever, we have only to look at the playbills. It is a 
proper tribute to the great fascinator of all time, that well- 
filled houses—houses well-filled both in stalls and gallery— 
should justify the hazard of a hundredth reproduction of As 
You Like It, or a five-hundredth of Hamlet. That great 
temple of the national poet, the Lyceum, is at present 
worshipping strange gods; it is cloaking by a series of 
gorgeous tableaux-vivants the poverty of wit, the tissue- 
paper thinness of sentiment, in The Dead Heart. But 
despite this dereliction, there are several Shakespearian 
dramas being played, and in some particulars played bril- 
liantly, upon the London boards alone. Perhaps there is 
no actor or actress of indisputable genius engaged ; perhaps 
Shakespeare, who notices all these things from his throne in 
Olympus, sighs for a flash or two more of the ethereal fire; 


but perhaps also, wearing the benignant smile with which we 
love to figure him, he murmurs :—‘ How much better many of 
them act than I did! What pains, what love of me, what care 
and talent! I have a corner in my heart for the snuffiest little 
old German commentator who emends away my choicest quips, 
and proves me a follower of Schopenhauer, or a Plymoath 
Brother, or an anti-vaccinator: at him alsoI smile. But the 
stage, the stage, there is my real life! for that I wrote: on 
that Ilive and move. Yet do thy worst, old Time!’ 

It may not unreasonably be said that the measure of the 
public taste and sentiment for literature at any given moment 
may be roughly gauged by the value of the plays which are 
running at the time. And, despite all that has been said above 
about the permanent popularity of Shakespeare, it is un- 
happily always necessary to speak of any given Shakespearian 
revival as a venture. It has always been so; and even at the 
very best, it is rare to hear of very long runs for any one high- 
class drama, except at the Lyceum, where the luxury of the 
mounting undoubtedly retains the attention of minds which 
would never have been thus retained by the acting or the 
poetry alone. Think, on the other hand, of the vapid panto- 
mime and the grimacing sentiment in the pieces which run 
literally for years, turning everything to gold for their Midas- 
eared composers! It is this riskiness in putting Shakespeare 
on the stage which makes so praiseworthy the gallant deter- 
mination of Mr. Benson to rely entirely upon high-class drama 
by producing a series of Shakespearian pieces. He well 
deserves that it should not spell him the proverbial “ ruin.” 

Enormous pleasure can be got out of a play of Shakespeare, 
even when it is only passably acted. We have scant sympathy 
with those squeamish spirits who fear to carry away with them 
some vulgarised conception of Ariel or Oberon, because, for- 
sooth, the mortal vessel of these immortals is too earthen, 
having run somewhat to flesh. Our admiration, our ideal of 
these dainty phantoms must not be at the mercy of avoirdupois. 
On the other hand, to play even a minor personage of the 
poet like a true artist is an inestimable deed. It gives us the 
most perfect sort of satisfaction that art affords, to see the 
dream made flesh. For instance, there are two little per- 
formances in the plays that are now running which produce 
this satisfaction,—one is the Gravedigger of Mr. Weir, at the 
Globe; and the other is the Audrey of Miss Marion Lea, at 
the St. James’s. 

The Hamlet of Mr. Benson is probably the best, as it 
certainly is the most ambitious piece of work that he has done. 
It should be said at once that he gives us very little of the 
intellectual, the speculative side of Hamlet,— 

“ Those thoughts that wander through eternity,” 


those half-demented and wholly significant outbreaks where the 
mind of the Prince loses itself, and soars away to the empyrean 
whilst in the deadly thick of action: all this is repeated 
verbally by Mr. Benson, but unreally. The mind of the actor 
never leaves the earth; he looks as if he never speculated in 
his life; his communings lack conviction. His strength lies 
elsewhere; he is really admirable in all scenes requiring 
ironical restraint,—in his half-sardonic comments, in playing 
cat-and-mouse with the wits of the spying courtiers, in ban- 
teringly but pregnantly counselling the players, and in retort. 
Our memory particularly retains the fine delivery of the line,— 
“Mother, you have my father much offended.” 


It was said calmly and contemptuously, as befitted the person 
who could lay herself open to the most terribly simple riposte 
in all the play. Mr. Benson was much better at such moments 
than in expressing the terrible tension and no less terrible un- 
stringing of Hamlet’s mind. Only once, at the climax of the 
Play scene, when writhing forward on the floor with glittering 
eyes, he cried at the King: “They do but jest, poison in jest ; 
no offence in the world ;””—only then did he touch the sphere 
wherein an actress like Sarah Bernhardt ranges at will,—the 
sphere of hard-wrung bodily and mental anguish expressing 
itself in one half-articnlate cry of irony and defiance. This 
one scene displayed unexpected powers in the actor; and if 
the British public will only allow Mr. Benson to continue 
acting high characters instead of the tawdry heroes whom it 
loves, he is sure to advance as far beyond his present Hamlet 
as that is beyond his Paris or his early attempt at Claude 
Melnotte. The two faults which he needs to work hardest at 
removing are,—first, stiffness of mind (if his mind were as 





supple as his joints, there would be a vast change for the 
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better); and, secondly, what may be called cold rant; by 
which phrase we seek to give a name to those passionate tones 
and gestures, where the soul behind seems as little moved as 
if the actor were reading a Blue-book. 

As Rosalind, Mrs. Langtry’s most artistic effects are silent. 
She is subtle rather than exuberant: full of graceful humour 
rather than of animal spirits. Many will feel that an over- 
flowing vitality is necessary to a Rosalind, and will remember 
how perfectly some years ago Miss Litton fulfilled the con- 
dition,—with what infectious tones her bell-like voice sounded 
forth the famous “ Know all men, by these presents.” But 
Mrs. Langtry, whether from the languor of recent illness or 
unlikeness of temperament, relied on a totally distinct class 
of effects; and, as we said, some of the most charming of these 
were unspoken. Perhaps the best of them upon the evening 
when we saw her was the expression she wore when Orlando, 
in the wrestling scene, addressed her his first gallantries: it 
was a perfect picture of love at first sight, furtively, in the 
presence of a crowd, drinking in the trivialities of the beloved 
youth. Another subtlety was the touch of shrewishness which 
was quite alien to Rosalind as a woman, but which came out when 
she slightly overacted the part of the boy. By-the-way, would 
it not be best to leave out the “If I were a woman,” &c., which 
occurs in the epilogue? Not one in ten of the audience bears in 
mind that Shakespeare’s Rosalind was acted by a stripling; 
but all have a confused idea that the words have something 
to do with her masculine disguise in the play. The only 
extravagance by which Mrs. Langtry suggested the gifted 
amateur was her somewhat too tragic treatment of the 
blood-stained handkerchief. It is true that Shakespeare 
makes Rosalind faint at the sight of her lover’s blood; but 
the whole scene leads us to interpret this rather as a physical 
weakness than as any actual belief that Orlando is dead: 
whereas the tragical expression of the actress at that moment 
could hardly have been intenser over his corpse. But there is 
little else to cavil at; and in her kind, Mrs. Langtry is likely 
to take a memorable place in the small gallery of beautiful 
and accomplished Rosalinds. Blithe characters suit her; let 
us hope that we may one day see her as Viola, or perhaps as 
Beatrice. 





THE CLIFF-DWELLERS OF COLORADO. 

MONG the ancient races of the American Continent, 
there are perhaps none whose remains have excited 
greater interest than those of the strange people who at some 
remote period of antiquity inhabited the mountain ranges 
between Mexico and Colorado. Here, in the deep recesses of 
the mountains, lived a race to whom the use of metal was un- 
known, who made themselves strongholds in the sides of 
gorges so steep and difficult of access that they can be reached 
only by the aid of ropes and ladders. These cliff-dwellings 
consist of caverns in the rock, faced externally with massive 
walls, and bear a general resemblance to the houses of wild 
tribes in Syria. They are found in such vast numbers, and 
extend over so great a space of country, that the total dis- 
appearance of their owners has always been a subject of 
wonder. In the deserted rooms are found the implements of 
a people ignorant of the use of metal, their simple household 
goods, remains of their food, and even articles of their 
dress. The people themselves have vanished. A few months 
ago, the world was startled by the news that somewhere among 
the mountains of Chihuahua, in Mexico, had been found at 
last the slender remnant of a race whose works rank high 
among the wonders of a continent. The men are described 
by their discoverer, Schwatka, as belonging still, to all intents 
and purposes, to the Stone Age; and it is possible that from 
them may be gleaned some knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the lost Cliff-Dwellers. Since then, explorations 
have been continued among the mountains some few hundred 
miles north of the scene of Schwatka’s discovery, and in March 
a party of searchers returned to Durango, having collected 
much interesting information, and bringing with them many 
relics of this singular people. The explorers relate that they 
found the sides of one cajion, which was the principal scene of 
their investigations, honeycombed for a hundred miles with 
cliff-dwellings. It appears that natural hollows in the rock 
have been supplemented by massive walls of stone; and if the 
accounts are to be relied on, some of the habitations thus 
formed are spacious enough to hold several hundred men. 
One dwelling is described in which the rooms now existing are 





said to number more than a hundred, while remains of ; 
ome Itg 

upper storeys indicate an even greater amount. A build; 
supposed from its construction to have been meant for publ 
assemblies, contains, among others, a chamber 40 ft. lon 
The floors are strewn with sand, on which remain the evidence 
of frequent fires. The timbers of this house, as in many oth 
instances, are still in place, and must have cost the builder, 
no small toil, with their rude appliances, before the Wood was 
shaped and smoothed for use. Some buildings are said to 
show traces of a siege. Others appear to have been Purpose 
dismantled. y 

It is clear that the Cliff-Dwellers were not a warlike race 
The only martial relics yet discovered consist of armour made 
of aspen bark, and a few slender arrow-heads of flint, The 
many implements which have been found point to the peace, 
able pursuits of husbandry. Nearly every house contains its 
granary and rude hand-mill, and in addition to the masonry 
of the dwellings, many reservoirs of stone are to be seen, 
evidently intended for irrigation. One of these, some fifty 
yards across, has water in it still. Most of the implements are 
of bone, from which the Cliff-Dwellers contrived to make 
knives, boring-tools, needles, and even saws. Their axes are 
of stone,—in some cases of granite, with a deep groove near the 
blunt end round which to fix the handle. The handles in 
many instances remain. The leaves of the yucca appear to 
have been to this simple race much what the bamboo is to the 
rude nations of the East. From its fibres they plaited baskets, 
often with coloured patterns ; they wove mats, ropes, and string. 
With looms, of which parts in perfect preservation still remain, 
they wove into cloth wool and hair and yucca-fibre. Their 
pottery, like their implements, is already widely known, for 
many searchers have visited the more easily accessible of the 
dwellings: but the recent expedition has brought home a 
great number and many varieties of cups and jars of clay. 
The most striking kind is decorated with conventional 
designs, in black upon a white ground. The dryness of 
the district, and particularly of the rocky chambers where 
these remains were discovered, is the reason given for 
their remarkable preservation. Of the inhabitants them- 
selves we learn but little. We may examine their houses, 
their dress, food, implements, and weapons, but of the men 
themselves there are but scanty traces. The few skulls 
which have been found prove to us, from their shape, 
that they belonged to a people among whom prevailed 
the practice of flattening the backs of their children’s heads 
by tying them down upon boards. These boards are still to 
be seen, and are said to show plain marks of the cords with 
which the skulls of these unfortunate victims of fashion were 
forced into the correct shape. Of traces of pictorial art we 
hear nothing. No musical instruments have been found, 
unless it be something doubtfully alluded to as “an instru- 
ment like a flute.” Such is the account of the most recent 
discoveries in the cliff-dwellings of Colorado. The world- 
wide interest now felt in archeology will not allow the 
question to pause here; and if these accounts are genuine, as 
we see no reason to doubt, we shall soon hear more of explora- 
tion and discovery in the footprints of a vanished race. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE NEW CAUSE OF QUARREL IN EUROPE. 
(To THe EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTaTOR.’’] 
S1z,—Your interesting article on “The New Cause of Quarrel 
in Europe” seems to fall short of a practical suggestion. May 
T offer one? It appears to me that the time is at hand, if it 
has not actually arrived, for the European nations interested 
in the “ Dark Continent” to determine their respective spheres 
of action. As an ordinary observer of events, I have for some 
time said that the African Question demanded a Conference 
of the Powers concerned, with a view to the partition of 
those regions where ill-defined claims exist. Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy, Portugal, and Belgium are the 
European nations actively concerned. Holland may possess 
some interest indirectly. Why do these nations not meet 
in conference and define the areas over which their authority 
in Africa shall operate? Whatever they individually under- 
take would be to the advantage of the unprogressive and 
ill-governed native populations, and the present seems the 
opportune moment to endeavour to effect an understanding, 
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and so avoid the international complications which are 
threatening. In speaking of the “partition of Africa” 
among the Powers interested, I should suggest that the 
area to be dealt with be limited to twenty degrees north 
of the Equator, and that Egypt, Morocco, and Abyssinia 
should be entirely exempted from the consideration of such a 
Congress as I venture through your columns to advocate. 

Africa must be the gainer. With defined territories and 
responsibility, each European nation concerned could extend 
jtg civilising operations over the vast areas of barbarism, as its 
resources and opportunities permitted. 

Surely the time seems to have arrived for some such action 
as I suggest, in which clearly Great Britain should take the 
Jead.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN FELL. 

Dane Ghyll, Furness Abbey, Barrow-in-Furness, April 21st. 

[Mr. Fell wants “influence,” in fact, to be exchanged for 
sovereignty. He is probably right; but we do not wonder at 
Governments hesitating before such vast responsibilities.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 


THE VERB “TO BOYCOTT.” 
(To THe Eprror or THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 

S1z,—You have done a real political service in giving a short 
and yet complete definition of the verb “ to boycott,”—viz., “to 
excommunicate for a secular purpose.” This differentiates it 
from exclusive dealing, dropping an acquaintance, putting 
in Coventry, and other minor penalties with which apologists 
of the boycott try to confound it. 

It may interest some readers to know that the word made 
its first appearance in print on November 13th, 1880, in a 
“leader” of the Dublin Evening Mail. We read there: “They 
will make the tenantry in each locality think twice before they 
undertake to ‘Boycott’ a farm, or a shop, or an agent.” The 
word occurs twice afterwards in the same article, once in 
inverted commas, and the second time without. On the 16th, 
the word “Boycotting” appeared at the head of a paragraph 
in the Freeman’s Journal. Its first appearance in the London 
Press (according to Dr. Murray’s Dictionary) was in the 
Times, December 20th: “The people of New Pallas have 
resolved to Boycott them, and refused to supply them with 
meat and drink.”—TI am Sir, &c., 

Trinity College, Dublin, April 21st. 





Gro. F. SHaw. 





RESPECT OF PERSONS IN THE WORLD TO COME. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

S1zr,—In the Spectator of April 19th, a correspondent, noticing 
your allusion to a French nobleman’s observation upon the 
above subject, refers you to Carlyle as having, on the authority 
of Dulaure, attributed the words cited to a “lady Maréchale.” 
They were not spoken by a maréchale at all, but by Madame 
de Thianges, a sister of Madame de Montespan, as remarkable 
as the latter for her wit. Like the young man whom David 
Copperfield met at Mr. Spenlow’s, she had withal the pro- 
foundest faith in blood. Hence it came that, being present 
when the possible outlook of a dissipated French Prince, then 
recently deceased, was being discussed, she demurred to the 
more serious view of his case entertained by the company. 
The Prince’s life, she would admit, had been too possibly 
irregular; “ cependant il faut tout attendre de la miséricorde 
divine, principalement 4 l’égard d’un personnage de sa qualité; 
at Bi gh agiteta je suis persuadée que lorsqu’il s’agit de prononcer 
Yarrét d’une personne de si haute extraction, Dieu, s’il faut 
la condamner, y regarde 4 deux fois.” See the foot-note in 
Angtetil, “Louis XIV., sa Cour, et le Régent,” Vol. I., p. 142. 
He mentions that a modern writer has told the story “sous le 
nom d’une maréchale.” He may mean Dulaure, who lived 
1755-1835.—I am, Sir, &c., re. W: 


SUSPENDED CONSCIOUSNESS. 
(To tHe EpiTor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1z,—In the letter on the above subject in the Spectator of 
April 12th, the Rev. W. H. E. McKnight, describing the results 
of the “operation of trepanning ” in the very interesting case 
alluded to says: “As soon as the crushed part of the skull 
was raised, the man became conscious ;” and then he adds: 
“The brain began its work again from the moment of suspen- 
sion, and the interval of several days had not obliterated the 
thought which had signalled to the will, but all started into 
action again at once, and completed the intended act.” I 
italicise eight important words. That is your correspondent’s 





version of the process; but, Sir, is it not permissible to doubt 
whether this is really a correct description of what took place 
with man, and “ will,” and “brain”? How do we know that 
the story should not rather read thus: “The brain began its 
work again from the moment of suspension, and the interval 
of several days had not obliterated the thought which had 
been signalled to the brain by the will, but brain started now 
at once into operation again, and completed the intended act ”? 
That is to say, may not the “will” have “signalled” to that 
recording instrument, the “ brain,” instead of the “thought” 
having “ signalled to the will” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. B. 





PRINCE RUPERT. 
(To tHe Epitor or Tus “ Sprotator,’’] 
S1r,—May I point out a trifling slip made by your reviewer 
in his very interesting article on “Rupert of the Rhine”? 
He writes of the Battle of Cheriton as if the Prince were 
answerable for that Royalist defeat; but, as a matter of 
fact, Rupert was far away from that disastrous field, which 
was lost and won only eight days after his splendid success at 
Newark.—I an, Sir, &c., 
HERBERT HAINES. 
PAUPERISM IN THE BRADFIELD UNION. 
(To tHe EpitTor or THE “‘ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I should like to say, in answer to the letter of the Chair- 
man of the Bradfield Union which appeared in your issue of 
April 19th, that the mistake which he corrected in a review of 
Mr. Mackay’s book on “ The English Poor,” was due to the 
author, not to the reviewer. In fact, I was surprised to find 
that a lax system of outdoor relief produced 999 indoor 
paupers against 259 outdoor, while a stringent system of out- 
door relief only reduced the outdoor paupers to 100; but not 
having access to the authority for the figures at the time, 
accepted Mr. Mackay’s. The correct figures—showing outdoor 
paupers 999, reduced by strict administration to 42, while at 
the same time the indoor paupers were reduced from 259 to 
100—is a much more eloquent and striking proof of the short- 
sightedness and wantonness, not to say wickedness, of a lax 
system of outdoor relief, which creates and intensifies the very 
evils—heavy rates and cruelty to the poor—which, in spite of 
all evidence to the contrary, it seeks to avoid.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your REVIEWER. 





MODERN GRAMMAR. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1z,—In your interesting article on the coinage of new words, 
you give one or two examples of incorrect grammatical ex- 
pressions which are establishing themselves in the language. 
May I add a few which, so far as my experience goes, are 
habitually used by almost all of those who pass into the 
ranks of the elementary teachers? “Sort of a man;” “very 
vexed,” &c. (“very pleased” is a solecism of which better- 
educated people are constantly guilty); “noone...... only ;” 
“try and do it;” “what’s the use of me speaking;” “he 
heard of us coming ;” “I can prevent him doing it,” &e. This 
last mistake and some of the others are familiar to all readers 
of our penny papers. Can any one say why, in the confusion 
between verbal nouns and present participles active, it sounds 
worse to use “us” for “our” than to use “ him” for “ his”? 
Again, buttons are now not “sewed” but “sewn” on to 
garments. “All right” is becoming “alright,” but I have 
not yet seen this in print. Worst of all, perhaps, is the tele- 
graphesque style of correspondence: “ Went yesterday to the 
theatre. Am going to-morrow again.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A PRINCIPAL OF A TRAINING COLLEGE. 








ART. 


——.—_- 
THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY, AND ANTON 
MAUVE. 
THE exhibitions of the Old Water-Colour Society have 
always at least a negative merit,—they are small. The size 
of the gallery does not allow many pictures to be hung. On 
the other hand, the Society by its rules admits no work by 
outsiders, and depends on the strength and suffers from the 
weakness of its own members. If a large number of the 
exhibiting members were capable artists, this exclusiveness 
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“would be a positive merit; as it is, incapacity is very much to 
the front, and the show this year is a sorry one. 

There are, however, several good pieces of work. Mr. 
Arthur Melville sends a scene in Bagdad (75), which deserves 
to be placed first for its freshness of treatment. It is not 
so large or elaborate as the picture of last year, but is 
in the same vein. It is usual to object to this kind of art, 
that it is like a photograph. The objection is a superstitious 
one. The wise modern artist has learned many a lesson from 
the photograph. Colour he must find for himself, and very 
often composition. That is to say, he will have to simplify 
and emphasise where the photograph is chaotic. But even in 
eomposition the humble-minded artist will often admit that 
the photograph in its casual way fixes the most startlingly 
fine effects, just because the camera has no superstitions, And 
where it always has a lesson ready for the painter is in its 
reproduction of objects as they actually appear in light and 
shadow,—the unexpected fusing of parts into a mass, the 
obliteration of one set of details, the strong relief of another. 
This is the quality we get in Mr. Melville’s treatment of 
strongly lit Eastern groups of figures. We do not know 
whether he makes use of photographs. His picture is as good 
as if he did. There is abundant illustration of how the same 
kind of subject ought not to be treated, in the works of Mr. 
Charles Robertson in the present exhibition. 


Mr. R. W. Allan has something of the same feeling for the 
relief of figures in strong light, but in a rather cruder way 
(his best work this time is No. 167, “ Vintage in Medoc”). He 
might, perhaps, plead that he left his colour harsh to keep 
it fresh. But there is a great difference between a spot 
of fresh colour which is just the right tint and form, 
and a shapeless blob of something not quite right. It is 
Mr. Allan’s temptation to draw in blobs. Another Scotch- 
man, Mr. David Murray, may be grouped with the two 
artists we have already mentioned. Constable would have 
rejoiced in, perhaps envied, the wet sheen of the foliage and 
herbage in “The Last of the Floods” (67). The larger 
drawing, “ Showery Weather ” (136), is a little woolly in its 
clouds. Then there is Miss Clara Montalba, who has learned 
the lesson of her Dutch masters, and applies her method 
indifferently to the lagoons of Venice and the reaches of the 
Thames. At first sight, one takes Battersea for Murano, but 
that is only because one is more accustomed to a Venetian 
label. The “Thames Barge” (47) is really much nearer the 
facts than the “Ponte della Paglia” (5), with its deter- 
mination to have brightly clad figures at all costs; and Miss 
Montalba’s technique so far outstrips that of her neighbours, 
that we take what we get thankfully, without demanding more 
research and reality. 

There is one accomplished piece of portraiture in the exhibi- 
tion,—the “Sweet Violets” of Mr. Henshall. As is almost 
inevitable with portrait-work in any but the surest hands, the 
face is stippled, but not in this case to the sacrifice of large- 
ness of treatment. Subject, attitude, expression, are all 
happily chosen, and the drawing, particularly of the hands, 
is both strong and delicate. In the corresponding place 
at the opposite end of the gallery, is a piece of foxy- 
coloured work, called “The Worshipful Master,” by Mr. 
Carl Haag. 

We now come to the work of the older and better-known 
members. Mr. Henry Moore sends a sea-piece, “ Off the 
Cornish Coast” (120), forcible and fresh. Mr. Albert Goodwin 
adds to his Sinbad series one which represents that Sailor 
borne on the underground stream, just as his raft is sucked in 
towards the cavern (94). If we could regard this asa sketch or 
study for a painting, we should say that the painter had wrought 
to a fine pitch of blue and green in his water, relieved as it is 
by the floating oranges and shimmering fishes. But we 
should also say that he would probably hit on a better colour 
for his rocks in the final version, and that he would do well 
to study the forms of his waves and to put some drawing into 
bis human figures. The drawing throughout is small and 
niggling. The same is true of Mr. Goodwin’s other work 
here. One sketch, the “ Durham” (114), is again redeemed 
by its colour; but it is difficult to believe that a neighbouring 
sketch, “ Lucerne and Pilatus” (111), is Mr. Goodwin’s at all. 
Mr. Alfred Hunt sends only a small study of Windsor (212). 
He does not seem to us to have been quite so happy there as 
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elsewhere, and the over-labour of this sketch is tell-tale: but 
it has the unfailing tender colour of the artist. Another 
member, Mr. Sam T. G. Evans, has obligingly illustrateg 
in No. 34, how the same place can be seen by a quite 
vulgar eye. Mr. J. W. North (110, 191) is always delight- 
ful, with his graceful leafless trees, moist skies, Frederick 
Walker greens and browns. There is a would-be gue. 
cessor to George Mason in Mr. Tom Lloyd, with his “Rugh- 
Cutters” (29). The general design is good, and the two 
men towing the barge are capital; the glow of light on 
the distant town, too, is well rendered. The barge itself, with 
its occupants, and the foreground, are less successful. They 
do not fuse enough, but smack of the studio. Finally, Mr, 
Matthew Hale’s “Sandy Shore” (130) deserves mention, 
though it has the vice of over-labour; and Mr. Napier Hemy 
comes near something good with his ship in the “Anchor 
Watch” (158). Mr. Clausen sends two sketches (125, 211), 
neither of them quite worthy of his powers. 

Mr. Birket Foster competes, and competes successfully, with 
the chromo-lithograph reproductions of his own works (« Hop- 
Pickers, Farnham,” No. 63). Ina pendant picture, Mr. Thorne 
Waite runs him hard (“The Blue Waggon,” No. 59). Itis an 
art whose associations disarm the critic, but even he must 
allow a certain ancient quiet skill in it. In the work of 
some other members, we recognise and respect all kinds of 
ghostly traditions; but really they begin to wear too thin. 
Not all the dead and gone drawing-masters shall prevent our 
saying that painters like Mr. Callow do more to vulgarise 
Venice than any number of steam-launches (58, 66, 116), 
Our only feeling, again, before Mr. C. B. Phillips’s diagram of 
“Thirlmere,” (60), “showing the shore-line before the raising 
of its level for the Manchester Waterworks, 1889,” is that any 
change must have been one for the better. 

We can conceive nothing more salutary for the majority of 
English landscape-painters, certainly nothing more refreshing 
for the critic who turns from their works, than a visit to the 
collection of paintings and drawings by the Dutch artist, Anton. 
Mauve, at the Goupil Gallery, in Bond Street. In place of 
incompetence dabbling in Alpine and Italian picturesqueness, 
here is Art content and splendid with the simplest of 
anonymous material, as cattle, flat fields, the shade of trees. 
Here is a painter who knows what he is in search of, and 
grasps it at once, instead of groping among the little 
impertinences of his subject. Any one may go into an 
orchard and feel its delightfulness, without being able to give 
a clear account of what is delightful, and any one may go to 
and worry his soul and his paint for ever in the limitless net- 
work of branches and leaves; but here is a painter who can 
come to terms and compromise with that infinite puzzle, who 
can catch the play of silver and green, the hoary stems, the 
flecks of sunlight on the grass, the relief of the woman 
spreading clothes (by clothes understand more patches of 
silver). 

A large number of the works shown were left unfinished in 
the painter’s studio at his death, and these are an object- 
lesson in painter-like grasp of essentials,—for instance, the 
flock of sheep sketched in No. 15, defined not by an outline 
of their heads and trotters, but by the patch of light along 
their backs as they move. There are several strongly marked 
varieties in the painter’s style, and two especially. There is 
the light silvery key already referred to, and there is a deeper 
and richer key, of which Nos. 16, 45, and 68 are good examples. 
This last—a great space of rank grass, with a strip of canal 
and sails on the horizon, steeped in misty morning sunlight— 
is a masterpiece, and ought to be bought for the National 
Gallery. Where almost everything is fine, it is difficult to 
select one or two for praise; but the meadow scene in No. 84, 
the cattle in No. 48, the woodland path in No. 17, with glints 
of light falling through the leaves, the deep shadow by the 
fence in No. 29, broken by one or two sunny spots, the 
morning light breaking into the house in No. 51, the ploughing 
sketch in No. 55, the cows by the green-lit water in No. 94, 
may be taken first by any visitor in haste. Nor should he 
neglect the three water-colours, Nos. 107, 109, and 112. Their 
technique depends on touches of body-colour laid over a 
scrubbed surface, an admirable method in such hands. To go 
even for a moment into the gallery is to have a bath of sun- 
light and dew. 
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SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW PRIOR.* 


who has written some of the most charming occasional 
; i language, could not have a more appreciative 
ero pag i who has himself achieved a large 
success in this department of poetry . Although Dr. J ohnson, 
in a fit of forgetfulness or perversity, declared Prior 8 poems 
to be a book which no lady was ashamed to have in her library, 
the editor who wishes to present his poems for family reading 
must do so in a selection. He was not a very voluminous 
writer, and two of his longest and most pretentious poems are 
now unreadable. That “ splendid composition,” as Johnson 
calls it, the “ Carmen Seculare,” will excite no enthusiasm in 
the modern reader; and although there are some good 
rhetorical lines in “ Solomon,” no one is likely to echo John 
Wesley’s praise of that poem as one of the noblest in the 
language. In an essay in defence of this poet, Wesley does 
not stint his praise, but declares that at his best Prior is not 
inferior in strength to any besides Milton, and that “never 
man wrote with more tenderness—witness the preface to 
‘Henry and Emma,’ with the whole inimitable poem.” Alas! 
even that “inimitable poem” is now laughed to scorn, and 
nothing, as Mr. Dobson says truly, “can revitalise the hope- 
less dried-specimen into which Prior flattened out the fine 
old ballad of ‘The Nut-Brown Maid.’” The truth is, that 
when Prior laboured to establish his fame as a poet, he failed ; 
when he wrote society verses, which he regarded as trivial in 
comparison with his “ Solomon,” his success was assured. He 
is far from being a great poet, but he is a delightful versifier, 
and in his own graceful and humorous art has never been 
surpassed. 

Like many a famous Englishman, Prior rose from the lowest 
rung of the social ladder. Verse in those fortunate days 
opened the door to official life. A happy simile was the 
foundation upon which Addison rose to be Secretary of 
State; Tickell praised Addison in verse, and was made Under- 
Secretary. Prior, starting with a burlesque, attained the post 
of an Ambassador. His promotion beganearly. At twenty-six 
he was made secretary to Lord Dursley, William’s Ambassador 
to the Hague, and both there, and later on still more con- 
spicuously at Paris, seems to have acquitted himself well. 
Indeed, both Swift and Bolingbroke have testified to his capacity 
asa man of affairs. Prior kept verse for his play-hours, and 
it was not until a reverse of fortune, due to a change of 
Ministry, that he endeavoured to make a business use of his 
poetical genius. The poet’s success waseminent. He published 
his works by subscription, and having sold the colossal folio at 
two guineas a copy, netted £4,000 and over, which was only 
exceeded in those days by the splendid honorarium Pope 
received for the translation of Homer. He did not live long 
to enjoy the good things brought by his Muse, but died in 
1721, in his fifty-eighth year. Prior seems to have been an 
easy, kind-hearted man of the world, restrained by no high 
principle, either political or moral, and with faults more 
openly tolerated in his day than they are in ours :— 

“It is needless,” Mr. Dobson writes, “to enlarge upon the 
chapter of his frailties. It is pleasanter to think of him as the 
friendly, genial, companionable man whom two generations of 
Dorsets and Oxfords delighted to honour, and whom the Duchess 
of Portland, the ‘noble, lovely little Peggy,’ of one of his most 
charming minor pieces, described as making ‘himself beloved by 
every living thing in the house,—master, child, and servant, 
human creature or animal.’ ” 

This is the minor piece addressed to the lady when a child, 
to which the editor refers :— 
‘* My noble, lovely little Peggy, 

Let this my first epistle beg ye, 

At dawn of morn and close of even, 

To lift your heart and hands to Heaven. 

In double beauty say your prayer, 
Our Father first,—then Notre Pére ; 
And, dearest Child, along the day, 
In everything you do and say, 

Obey and please my lord and lady, 

So God shall love and angels aid ye. 

If to these precepts you attend, 

No second letter need I send, 

And so I rest your constant friend.” 


Une cannot but wish that Prior had written more frequently 


PRIOR, 
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in this vein, for of all the charming verses addressed to 
children, we know none more charming than his famous lines 
addressed “To a Child of Quality,” the child being five years 
of age, and her poet forty. They are too familiar to quote, 
but if any reader has forgotten them, we recommend him, 
upon opening Mr. Dobson’s choice little volume, to turn in 
the first instance to page 33. Strange to say, we do not 
know the name of the happy child to whom these stanzas were 
addressed. 

The verses which keep Prior’s fame alive are all occasional, . 
and written with the apparent lightness of touch that indi- 
cates consummate art. ‘“ Nothing,” Thomas Moore wrote to 
Lord Lansdowne, “could be more gracefully light and 
gallant” than the “ Answer to Cloe Jealous;” and Moore 
might well admire it, since by frequently writing in the same 
strain, he acknowledges Prior as his master. We quote the 
three last stanzas :— 


“The god of us verse-men (you know, Child), the sun, 
How after his journeys he sets up his rest, 
If at morning o’er earth ’tis his fancy to roam, 
At night he reclines on his Thetis’s breast. 


So when I am wearied with wandering all day, 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I come; 
No matter what beauties I saw in my way, 
They were but my visits, but thou art my home. 


Then finish, dear Cloe, this pastoral war; 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree, 
For thou art a girl so much brighter than her, 
As he was a poet sublimer than me.” 
“The grammatical lapse,” Mr. Dobson observes, “ in these last 
two lines perhaps calls for correction; but many readers will 
probably agree with Moore, ‘that it is far prettier as it is.’” 
Ease and vivacity mark all Prior’s shorter pieces. To a lady 
who refuses to continue an argument, he writes in lines modern 
enough to appear to-day, if there is any poet who could write 
them. Take, for example, the following stanzas :— 
“In the dispute, whate’er I said, 
My heart was by my tongue belied, 
And in my looks you might have read 
How much I argued on your side. 


Alas! not hoping to subdue, 
I only to the fight aspired ; 

To keep the beauteous foe in view 
Was all the glory I desired. 


But she, howe’er of victory sure, 
Contemns the wreath too long delayed, 

And armed with more immediate power, 
Calls cruel silence to her aid. 


Deeper to wound, she shuns the fight : 
She drops her arms to gain the field : 
Secures her conquest by her flight : 
And triumphs when she seems to yield.” 

In his criticism of Prior, Dr. Johnson seems not to be aware 
of the peculiar gift which will make these Selected Poems 
welcome to many readers. “ Whatever Prior obtains above 
mediocrity,” he writes, “seems the effort of struggle and of 
toil. He has many vigorous, but few happy lines; he has 
everything by purchase, and nothing by gift :” and the Doctor 
adds that he has no “felicities of fancy.” This would bea 
true judgment if applied to “Solomon,” a laboured composi- 
tion which, like Thomson’s “ Liberty,” was beloved by its author 
and neglected by the public. But Prior’s gift lay in the 
inimitable ease of a poet who, when writing on trivial things, 
shows in every line the hand of a master. If he had not 
imagination, he possessed, though Dr. Johnson will not admit 
it, a graceful fancy which carries him along cheerily. Truly 
does Mr. Dobson say that he is “as easy as Swift and as 
polished as Pope.” Prior’s ease, however, altogether failed 
him when he attempted to sing. The art, so familiar to the 
Elizabethans, was unknown to the Queen Anne men, and 
Prior’s twenty-eight songs, “set to music by the most eminent 
masters,” are as worthless, and that is saying a great deal, as 
the songs of his contemporaries. Mr. Dobson, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, has left them to slumber with “Solomon,” 
the “Carmen Seculare,” and the once famous “Henry and 
Emma.” 

We have not yet alluded to Prior’s craft as a writer of 
epigram. The Rev. Henry Dodd, in his work entitled The 
Epigrammatists, observes that, with few exceptions, Prior’s 
epigrams are “of the very lowest type.” We think that he is 
altogether inaccurate in this statement, and that Mr. Dobson 
does not exaggerate in saying that “ his bright and compact ex- 
| pression makes him one of the best of English epigrammatists.” 
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Nothing, as he truly observes, could be neater than the 
following :-— 
“Yes; every poet is a fool; 
By demonstration Ned can show it; 
Happy could Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet.” 

Bishop Atterbury may have been falsely accused of infidelity 
—one remembers that on bidding Pope farewell he gave him 
his Bible—but whether just or not, there can be no question 
about the incisiveness of the lines on the Bishop’s burying the 
Duke of Buckingham :— 

*«¢T have no hopes,’ the duke he says, and dies ; 
‘In sure and certain hope,’ the prelate cries. 
Of these two learned peers, I prithee say, man, 
Who is the lying knave, t 1e priest or layman ? 
The duke he stands an infidel confest, 
‘ He’s our dear brother,’ quoth the lordly priest ; 
The duke, though knave, still ‘ brother dear’ he cries, 
And who can say the reverend prelate lies ?” 

We cannot better close this notice of a poet who deserves 
the discriminative labour bestowed on him in this volume than 
by quoting the final paragraph of Mr. Dobson’s introduction. 
After mentioning the poem “To a Child of Quality” as the 
crown of Prior’s achievements, and after quoting the poem to 
little Peggy already given in this article, Mr. Dobson adds :— 

“ O si sic omnia dizisset! If he had oftener written as he has 
written of these two ‘children of quality ’—if he had now and then 
written of women as reverently—how large would have been his 
portion in our anthologies! As it is, he has left behind him not a 
few pieces which have never yet been equalled for grace, ease, 
good-humour, and spontaneity, and which are certain of im- 
mortality so long as there is any saving virtue in ‘fame’s great 
antiseptic,—Style.’ ” 





CAPTAIN COOK.* 

THERE is a dramatic completeness in the career of Captain 
Cook which Mr. Walter Besant has done his best to describe 
within narrow limits. It is a romance of naval life, the 
charm whereof is not derived from battle, but from fascinating 
and perilous adventures in unknown seas; and it ends 
abruptly in a tragedy which excites poignant emotions, and 
remains graven on the national memory as deeply as the 
death of Nelson,—although the hero fell in the flood-tide of a 
momentous victory with all Europe looking on, while the 
lonely Discoverer was slain by frenzied savages on the beach 
of a volcanic island which he had just found towering above 
the waters of the Northern Pacific Ocean. His name is a 
household word, quite as much because he was cut off in his 
prime as because he made such wonderful and fruitful 
voyages, peopling the Pacific with constellations of islands, 
cruising round the huge ice-fields of the Antarctic, and 
pressing far, through Behring’s Straits, into the Arctic Circle. 
His piteous ending burnt the record of his labours deep into 
the national mind, so that of all the Captain Cooks or Cookes 
who have sailed the seas or died in battle, he is the Captain 
Cook of naval renown. Moreover, men love to think of him 
as the apprentice who ran away to sea, who learnt his busi- 
ness in the rude craft of the East Coast, who volunteered into 
the Royal Navy when stout men were wanted, who won his 
spurs in the St. Lawrence when Wolfe defeated Montcalm, who 
rose by sheer merit to command a King’s ship, and died a 
Post-Captain. It is a life to be proud of, a death to be ever 
unavailingly deplored. 

Mr. Besant has tried hard to track his early career. He 
gives us a picture of Marton, where the boy was born, of 
Staithes, now frequented by tourists, where he served the 
village huckster, and of Whitby, better known than either, 
where he took to the water; but the diligent inquirer can tell 
us no more than that the lad, happily for him, fell in with 
honest Quaker owners, who saw his quality, made him a sailor, 
and raised him to the post of mate. In 1755 he had that 
rank on board the ‘ Free Love’ of Whitby, then lying in the 
Thames, and to avoid being pressed, he volunteered as an 
able seaman. He was seven-and-twenty, and went to the 
coast of America in the ‘ Eagle,’ of sixty guns, commanded by 
Captain, afterwards Sir, Hugh Palliser, and always Cook’s 
friend. But,as might be expected, being only an “able sea- 
man,” he disappears from historic ken for three years, and 
becomes food for the imagination. That he came to the front 
is evident, and no wonder, for, as Mr. Besant says, “a man who 
understood the art of navigation could not remain a common 
sailor,” and Cook was one of these men. Through Palliser, in 
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1758, he was raised to the rank of Master, and appointed to 
the ‘Grampus.’ “ When it was found that the former Master 
of the ‘Grampus’ had returned to his ship, Cook’s appoint. 
ment was transferred to the ‘Garland.’ It was discovereg 
that the ‘Garland’ had already sailed. Cook was then 
appointed to the ‘ Mercury,’”—the transfers prove how much 
he was valued. He went in her to the St. Lawrence with. 
Wolfe, and there he showed that he knew something more 
than navigation. During the siege of Quebec, he took 
soundings by night between the island of Orleans and the 
north shore, directly in front of the French camp, ang 
afterwards drew a chart of the channel noting the depth of 
water. Subsequently he extended his survey, and his chart 
of the St. Lawrence was published, with soundings ang 
sailing directions. Is not that an indication of the mode in 
which he had employed his time, either on board the traderg 
and colliers, or in the Navy? How he acquired his special 
knowledge, says Mr. Besant, “it is impossible to learn ;” but. 
acquire it he did, being a hard-working man of genius. He 
was afterwards engaged officially in more surveys,—notably in 
Newfoundland, where he observed an eclipse of the sun in 
1766. The charts he drew are still in use. At this period he 
had been married four years; he spent his summers in New. 
foundland, and his winters at home, first in Shadwell, and 
then in Mile End. 

What like man was James Cook? Mr. Besant describes, 
him as over six feet in height, thin and spare, with “a face 
worthy of ‘a navigator, grave and austere,” alert, penetrating, 
powerful, with a touch of lurking humour in his resolute 
mouth. He had a robust constitution, and submitted with 
indifference to “ every kind of self-denial.” “A man who felt 
no hardships, who desired no better fare than that served out 
to his men, who looked on rough weather as the chief part of 
life, who was never sick, never tired,—where was his like?” 
Captain King, his comrade and junior, says that he submitted. 
with a certain impatience to the intervals of recreation which 
occurred, whenever they could not be employed to further his. 
designs. Mr. Besant, therefore, is not surprised to hear that 
he had a quick temper. “A man who was never tired,” 
he adds,“ never wanting to sit down and rest, impatient 
of enforced leisure, careless about luxuries, incessantly at 
work, how should he be anything but hasty and passionate 
when he found his plans obstructed by the weakness and the 
laziness of men?” Yet, severe as he was, he was kindly, 
human, never brutal, like so many seamen of his day, and on 
the whole just, especially in awarding due praise to sub- 
ordinates. Though killed by the “natives” of one island, he 
is credited with being most successful in conciliating the 
people he met with in his wanderings. Yet no doubt his 
grand characteristic is love of work, and that made him 
volunteer to undertake his third and fatal voyage, although in 
men’s minds he had done enough for duty as well as fame. 
Men like him, however, have never done enough, and if he had 
come back from Owhyhee, as we still love to write it, he would. 
have gone somewhere else,—perhaps to the North-West, per- 
haps to battle and sudden death. His splendid temperance in 
all things had kept him hale and hearty at fifty-one, and he 
would not have been content to watch the ships on the Thames: 
from Greenwich Hospital, and read a paper now and then 
at the Royal Society. He would have done more work, but 
he could hardly have become more famous or dearer to the 
memory of his countrymen. The sterling and practical 
character of his humanity is shown in nothing more 
emphatically than in the pains he took to save the sailor 
from the plague of scurvy. “In fact,” says Mr. Besant, 
describing the preparations for the second voyage, “ for the 
first time in the history of navigation, a carefully prepared 
attempt was made in the prevention of this disease.” And 
the attempt succeeded, for only four men died, and not one 
from scurvy. What forethought, ceaseless care, and proper 
discipline are implied in that record! 

In treating of the third and final voyage, Mr. Besant draws. 
largely on the unpublished journal of a young officer, one 
“George Gilbert, of the ‘Resolution,’” partly because it 
supplies “ many details of interest” not found in other sources 
of information, and partly because “ Cook’s own account has 
been so much edited.” That method gives a certain novelty 
to the closing chapters; but for our part, while recognising the 
| young man’s sincerity, we are not deeply impressed with the 
| soundness of Mr. Gilbert’s judgment. There is, however, one 
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smpressive passage, following hard upon the account of the 
melancholy disaster on the beach of Owhyhee, a passage which 
may help to measure the calamity as it was felt at the moment :— 
« When on the return of the boats informing us of the Captain’s 
death, a general silence ensued throughout the ship for the space 
half-an-hour ;—it ap g to us somewhat like a dream 
ew could not reconcile ourselves to for some time. Grief was 
Se every countenance; some expressing it by tears, and 
pe py a kind of gloomy dejection, more easy to be conceived 
yr described : for as all our hopes centred in him, our loss 
became irreparable, and the sense of it was so deeply impressed 
on our minds as not to be forgot. 
What a tribute to Cook, that solemn half-hour’s silence, 
prooding in a stunned condition over the man on whom all 
their hopes centred! The afflicted crew did not for some time 
even perceive how many of the marines were missing, nor 
that there was still a party ashore; but when self-possession 
returned, these were soon relieved and brought off. Mr. 
Gilbert’s narrative, unhappily, does not seem to be abso- 
Intely above suspicion. Mr. Besant feels a “certain uneasi- 
ness” about it, because off Macao “all the gentlemen 
were ordered to hand over their journals, charts, drawings, 
and observations.” Then he asks, “Did Mr. Gilbert give 
up everything P” or did the Admiralty return to him his 
journals at a later dateP We infer that Mr. Besant is 
satisfied in his own mind that the journal is genuine, or he 
would not have quoted from it so profusely. The wonder is 
that, considering the interest in Cook, such a journal should 
have lain perdu for a century. Mr. Besant, we should also 
say, supplements the contemporary English accounts of 
the Captain’s murder by setting forth the native reports 
showing “the real explanation of the tragedy,” which may 
be “found in the History of Hawaii by Manley Hopkins, 
Hawaiian Consul-General.” We must refer the reader to the 
book for an explanation too long to quote or to summarise 
fairly. Mr. Besant’s judgment is that the murder was “the 
result of an ill-advised attempt at high-handed justice,” an 
attempt to punish the theft of a boat. It was rendered 
possible by the “revuision of feeling” respecting Cook, who 
had been taken for “a god.” ‘Neither King nor priest,” we 
are assured, “contemplated the murder of Cook; but among 
such a people a quarrel soon leads to a fight, and in a fight 
somebody naturally gets killed.” Any way it was a sad busi- 
ness, but we do not see that the victim was much to blame. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

A Heavy Reckoning is an exceptionally strong and interesting 
novel, in which the author has succeeded in the very difficult 
task of carrying out an intellectual purpose without impairing 
the vitality and attractiveness of her book as a mere story. 
The scene of the novel is laid under the shadow of the German 
Alps; the action is largely concerned with the construction of 
a railway through the valley; and the leading characters 
represent various embodiments of materialism and idealism, 
using these words in the colloquial rather than in the philo- 
sophical sense. Described thus briefly and baldly, the scheme 
of the book may not sound very appetising, for the grouping 
of character and arrangement of incident according to 
intellectual instead of imaginative suggestions, generally 
produces an effect which is sadly lacking in vitality and 
interest; but in A Heavy Reckoning there is no such lack,— 
the persons in the story are not merely representatives of 
certain character-tendencies, but living and strongly in- 
dividualised men and women, who impress the imagination 
of the reader because they have been vividly realised by the 
imagination of the writer. The conclusion we are apparently 
intended to draw from the net result of the grouping 
and the action, is that no absolute preference can be given 
either to the life which sets itself to the achievement of 
material success and of what are called practical ends, or to 
the life which ignores or despises these things, and moves 
along in a groove cut, and towards a goal suggested, by inborn 
instincts which are altogether unappealed to by the more 
ordinary objects of ambition. The nobility of the character 
will be determined, not by the bent towards one kind of life 

* (1) A Heavy Reckoning. By E. Werner. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and 
Son.—(2.) Without Love or Licence. By Hawley Smart. 3 vols. London: 
Chatto and Windus.—(3.) Part of the Property. By Beatrice Whitby. 3 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett.—(4.) Claire Brandon. By Frederick Marshall. 
_——_ _Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons. (5.) Fairfax of 

yston ; or, a Practice Confess’d. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware. 3 vols. London: F. 
V. White and Co.— 6.) A Lover of the Beautiful. ¥ A Katherine Carmarthen, 
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or the other, but by moral forces which may ennoble or 
degrade either. Nordheim, the contractor, and his ambitious 
subordinate, Elmhorst, seem at first sight men of exactly the 
same type, for in both of them the ambition of wealth seems 
to be the ruling lust to which all other instincts must be 
subordinated ; but when the testing-time comes, we see that 
behind Elmhorst’s materialistic ambition there is a sense of 
personal honour, and that his ambition must coincide and 
harmonise with it or be pushed instantly and ruthlessly 
to the wall. While, therefore, the utterly unscrupulous 
Nordheim and his young fellow-worker, whom he thinks 
he has caught with a congenial bait, must both be classed 
among the materialists rather than among the idealists, 
they stand on entirely different spiritual planes,—Nordheim 
representing materialistic ambition minus the regulating 
moral element, Elmhorst representing the same ambition 
with this element added,—an addition which operates, so to 
speak, chemically, and not merely mechanically. Then, again, 
Reinsfeld and Waltenburg may both be called idealists ; 
the former in the pursuit of his beneficent profession, 
and the latter in the indulgence of his travelling hobby, 
have found an interest in life which more than compen- 
sates them for missing its more solid prizes. But while 
Reinsfeld’s idealism is one of expansion and sacrifice, that of 
Waltenburg is a concentrated egotism which knows no 
restraints. These four persons are very remarkable and im- 
pressive creations, and the drama in which they play such 
impertant parts is rich not only in moral but in emotional 
and purely narrative interest. Some of the situations are 
imagined and realised with extraordinary power, and the 
descriptions both of action and scenery are of unusual excel- 
lence, the vivid and vigorous chapter describing the destruc- 
tion of Elmhorst’s railway-bridge by the avalanche which he 
and Nordheim have defied, being specially striking. A Heavy 
Reckoning is, indeed, from first to last, a novel of quite unusual 
ability and interest. 

Mr. Hawley Smart has put more substance into his latest 
novel, Without Love or Licence, than is to be found in the 
greater number of its many predecessors, so far, at any rates 
as the mere structure of the story is concerned. He has never 
striven to achieve the special kind of interest which is attained 
by originality in character-portraiture, nor does he strive to 
achieve it here; but he has chosen a somewhat more elaborate 
plot than usual, and handles it very skilfully, without any loss 
of that lightness and brightness of mere narration which make 
his books such very easy reading. We cannot say we admire 
the literary nomenclature affected by so many minor novelists, 
of which the title of the book is a rather bad example, though 
it may be said on behalf of Mr. Hawley Smart that the name 
chosen for his story is supplied with a better explanation than 
is at all usual by the story itself. It is the first marriage of 
Sarah Mercer, the heartless, ambitious daughter of the land- 
lord of the Dragon Inn, which lacks the love, and it is her 
father’s illicit still which lacks the licence; but there is 
something which always seems to us a little cheap and 
vulgar in this kind of name-giving, though the fashion of it 
was set by no less distinguished a writer than Charles Reade. 
Sarah Mercer and Mr. Tootell, the meddlesome Paul Pry 
whose insatiable curiosity helps to bring about the most 
striking situations in the story, are the two characters who 
supply the novel with its strongest element of purely human 
interest; and they are portrayed with real skill of a rough- 
and-ready kind. The inherent improbability of the bigamous 
marriage of so cautious and wideawake a young woman as 
Sarah is very cleverly minimised; and though the reader 
knows the extent of the clever schemer’s peril much more 
fully than she knows it herself, he is able to understand 
Sarah’s delusive realisation of her own perfect safety in play- 
ing the pleasant part of the fashionable Lady Wrensley. Mr. 
Hawley Smart has before now held a brief for the book- 
making fraternity, and the portrait of Sam Mercer may be 
regarded by some readers as almost immorally flattering; but 
it is very probable that the bookmaker whose aim is simply 
the acquisition of a fairly settled income, is really less 
degraded by the gambling spirit than are the majority of his 
clients who live in feverish expectation of great hauls. With- 
out Love or Licence is not high art, but of the class of art 
which it represents it is a very pleasant and satisfactory 
specimen. It is certainly one of its author’s best stories. 

For many, perhaps the majority of readers, the total effect 
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of that very clever novel, Part of the Property, will be largely 
spoiled by its gratuitously dismal conclusion. Readers of 
the last sentence must please lay emphasis on the word 
“ gratuitously,” for it is obvious that some novels cannot, as 
the common phrase has it, “end well” without a sacrifice of 
all artistic harmony and imaginative veracity ; and no critic 
worth his salt would resent the gloom which clouds the final 
chapters of Villette or The Mill on the Floss. Miss Whitby’s 
story is not, however, a book of this kind. The death of 
Jocelyn Carew in earning the blessing of him “that sweareth 
unto his neighbour and disappointeth him not, though it were 
to his own hindrance,” has a certain pathetic beauty of its 
own; but there is nothing inevitable about it: there is no 
artistic demand for it, and, coming at the close of such a 
novel as Part of the Property, it may almost be regarded as 
an outrage upon the sensibilities of the reader. Apart 
from this, however, the book is a thoroughly good one, 
its only noteworthy defect being a certain want of ease 
in some of the conversations which are a little too elaborate, 
too literary, and wanting in the light turns of true colloquy. 
The theme of the book is a fairly familiar one,—the re- 
bellion of a spirited girl against a match which has been 
arranged for her without her knowledge or consent; her 
resentment at being treated, not as a woman with a heart and 
will, but as “part of the property ;” and her final discovery, 
which is led up to with real dramatic skill, that the thing 
against which her whole nature had risen in revolt has become 
the one desire of her heart. The mutual relations each to 
each of the impetuous Madge, her self-willed, stubborn grand- 
father, who has arranged the match, and her lover Jocelyn, 
with his loyal, devoted, sweetly balanced nature, are portrayed 
with fine truth of insight ; but perhaps the author’s greatest 
triumph is the portrait of Mrs. Lindsay, who, with the know- 
ledge of the terrible skeleton in the cupboard of her apparently 
happy home, wears so bravely the mask of light gaiety, as to 
deceive everybody but the one man who knows her secret: 
Whatever exception may be taken to Part of the Property on 
the grounds above indicated, it is refreshing to read a novel 
in which there is not a trace of slipshod work. 

In the third volume of Claire Brandon, Mr. Frederick 
Marshall’s style becomes strained, and almost femininely 
hysterical; but in the main the book is decidedly well written, 
though it hardly fulfils the conditions of a good novel. The 
mere story which Mr. Marshall has to tell might have been 
told quite adequately in one volume, and the work is padded 
out to the regulation size by sketches of society on the Con- 
tinent, consisting largely of conversations on “ topics” which, 
though not wanting in cleverness, are sadly deficient in ease 
and lightness of touch. This deficiency, combined with the 
slowness of the narrative movement, makes the reading of 
large portions of the book somewhat laborious; but the 
character of Harriet Brandon, who fights so courageously 
and loyally for the rights of the child entrusted to her by her 
dead brother, is conceived with considerable power, and Mr. 
Marshall’s treatment of some of his subsidiary personages— 
Countess Hohenwalden, with her almost insane pride of birth, 
and the Marquise de Rochedure, with her irrepressible frivolity 
—testifies to his possession of a very fair measure of dramatic 
skill. His one conspicuous failure is George Brandon, whose 
remorse for the part he has played in robbing his niece of her 
inheritance is obviously inconsistent with the type of char- 
acter presented to us in the early chapters; and yet, though 
this is only one of various defects, there is something in the 
book to encourage the hope that the author may yet produce 
more thoroughly satisfactory work. 

The curious and interesting story of Fairfax of Fuyston is 
not a work of pure invention, being founded on a narrative 
diary of personal experience written in the seventeenth century, 
but not published till 1882, and entitled “Demonologia: a 
Discourse on Witchcraft, as it was acted in the Family of 
Mr. Edward Fairfax of Fuyston, in the County of York, in the 
year 1621.” The principal characters in the romance are real 
persons who are mentioned in this Fairfax Diary, and in the 
structural lines of Mrs. Hibbert Ware’s book the original 
seems to have been pretty closely followed; but various subor- 
dinate characters and subsidiary incidents are drawn from 
other works dealing with witchcraft, or else are purely fictitious. 
The character-interest is comparatively slight, though several 
of the figures, notably those of the poet and scholar, Edward 
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Fairfax, and Peg Waite, the reputed witch, are well drawn and 


lifelike ; but the book as a whole is characterised by rea] fresh. 
ness, and the story from first to last is told with considerable 
vivacity and studious attention to local colouring. Perhaps a 
slight strain is noticeable in the attempt to preserve the antique 
air of the original narrative, but it is not obvious enough to 
interfere with pleasure; and in the main, the author must be 
congratulated upon her always graphic and occasionally 
weird literary bandling. Either as a mere romance, or ag g 
study of a superstition which influenced so powerfully the 
thought and life of a bygone generation, Fairfax of Fuyston ig 
rich in interest. 


We do not mean to detract from the marked originality of 
the Marchioness of Carmarthen’s delicately wrought story, 
A Lover of the Beautiful, when we say that in various ways it 
reminds us of two notable predecessors. Its intellectual 
motive recalls that of The Birth-Mark, one of the most curioug 
and striking of the short tales of Nathaniel Hawthorne; while 
its literary manner will recall to many readers the manner of 
Dante Rossetti’s early prose romance, Hand and Soul. Guido 
della Varazia is a painter and a worshipper of ideal beauty, 
the beauty of soul made manifest in symbols of sense, mere 
physical beauty of form or colour being interesting to him 
only for its expressional value as a vehicle for the presentation 
of the higher, the only perfect and satisfying loveliness, 
And just as he despises what ordinary men call beauty, so 
does he despise what ordinary men call love; and when he 
is irresistibly drawn to Amore da Costa, it is not because she 
is a girl, young, beautiful, and good, but because her face has 
fascinated him by its hints of intellectual and spiritual 
possibilities, which under his care may be so developed that 
he shall be able to see in visible breathing form an embodiment 
of that dimly apprehended spiritual beauty which he has so long 
vainly endeavoured to fix upon his canvas. They are married, 
and she gives to him a girl’s first pure and passionate devotion, 
while he gives only the worship of his intellectual nature for 
the ideal which he sees before him in the future. In external 
chivalry of devotion he never fails; but while he is feeding her 
with culture she is hungering for love, and he knows not that 
while the spirit is growing the woman is dying, until the day 
comes when he is left alone with an unavailing remorse. Here, 
as in Hawthorne’s tale, the wife is sacrificed to the husband’s 
mad and subtly selfish passion for unattainable perfection ; 
and Lady Carmarthen has worked out her conception with 
much grace, pathetic beauty, and exquisiteness of touch. All 
other lovers of the beautiful will find something which will 
irresistibly appeal to them in the story of Guido della Varazia’s 
terrible mistake. 

The five stories in Mr. Walter Besant’s new volume are 
pleasant average specimens of their author’s work, and they 
provide examples of the various kinds of fiction in which he 
has achieved a more or less marked success. Two of the 
tales, the title-story, and that amusing satirical romance, “ The 
Inner House,” are about the length of an ordinary one- 
volume novel, while the remaining three are shorter and, on 
the whole, less striking, though there is some impressively 
picturesque werk in “The Last Mass,” a Norfolk story of the 
time of the Spanish Armada; and there is something decidedly 
original in the rather creepy conception of the colony of social 
outcasts in “ Even with This.” “Camilla’s Last String,” the 
story of a widow who, after trying to catch an old lover asa 
second husband, has to content herself with welcoming him as 
a stepson-in-law, is amusing in a way, but very slight; and it 
is pretty certain that the two longer tales will be the general 
favourites. “The Holy Rose” has passages of grace and 
humour which are in Mr. Besant’s most charming manner, 
and the story of a son’s atonement for a father’s crime is told 
with both power and pathos. In his satirical treatment of 
certain social and scientific tendencies of the time in “ The 
Inner House,” Mr. Besant returns to the manner of The Revolt 
of Man and of certain passages in the longer novels; and the 
story of the rebellion against the scientific doctrinaires which 
is, of course, set on foot by a beautiful girl of the type of 
Phyllis Fleming in The Golden Butterfly, is told with that 
fresh intensely human humour of which Mr. Besant has so 
often proved himself a master. The volume does not, perhaps, 
take a very high place among its author’s works, but it is very 
pleasant and interesting reading. 
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THE VIKING AGE.* 

ical theory-makers come to an understanding to 
he Scandinavian race for its present insignificance, 
g, ov failing that, inventing for it a splendid 
past P It really looks like it. Quite a number of scholars, 
both German and English, have recently placed the original 
home of the Aryans in Scandinavian lands; and now M. du 
Chaillu comes forward with a theory that the English 
are the descendants of Scandinavian wanderers whom the 
Romans mistook for Saxons. We have nothing to do 
at present with the new theory of the home-land of the 
Aryans; those who take an interest in the subject will 
find an admirable statement of the case for Scandinavia 
in Mr. Rendall’s recent volume, The Cradle of the Aryans. 
We cannot say as much for M. du Chaillu’s defence of his not 
less startling theory, which is so lacking in completeness, and 
even in intelligible arguments, that it is hard to assail it. On 
the question of language he is silent; but it is surely of the 
first importance to determine what was the speech of the 
people who succeeded the Romans, if there is any doubt about 
their race. Whoever they were, they spoke a language which, 
as far back as our knowledge reaches, was called “ Englise ;” 
and in spite of its many vicissitudes, the English language 
preserves to this day the closest relations to the dialects of the 
Low German mainland, to the Frisian, and to the Low Saxon. 
Does M. du Chaillu’s theory require any further answer ? 


Have histor 
compensate t 
by discoverm 


Having spoken our mind thus freely of the value of M. du 
Chaillu’s unfortunate historical theory, we are free to praise 
the other parts of his book. He has read with care the Eddas, 
the Sagas, and the Law-Books, and his quotations give an 
admirable popular account of Norse life and literature. The 
interest of the volume is greatly enhanced by the numerous 
illustrations, made from existing remains, all of which the 
author has personally examined. M. du Chaillu’s pictures of 
the domestic life of the early Scandinavians should correct the 
common misconception that they were simply savage pirates 
and complete strangers to civilisation. Apart from the pro- 
fession of “ Vikingry,” as M. du Chaillu naively puts it, they 
were a very honest people. When they went forth in their 
war-ships and hoisted the war-pennon, they plundered their 
neighbours without merey; but when they went on trading 
voyages—and they made such voyages to Western lands 
and to the Mediterranean—they were peaceable men of 
business, and any member of the crews who committed 
robbery on shore, was punished and expelled from the ship. 
At home, justice was fairly administered in the Things; even 
Kings had to obey the laws; property was strictly protected, 
and the thief promptly punished. Only in one case did he 
escape punishment. A man who gets no work to live by, and 
steals food to save his life for the sake of hunger, this theft 
must not be punished at all! Property was also protected by 
means of what M. du Chaillu calls insurance companies,—an 
arrangement by which exceptional losses of cattle by disease, 
or of buildings by fire, were partially borne by the community. 

The Norsemen were in constant intercourse with the other 
lands; and they made trade expeditions through present 
Russia to the Black Sea, the Tigris, and the Euphrates, and 
as far East as Samarkand. Traders also came North with 
their wares, and were treated with respect and justice. This 
intercourse with other countries had a favourable effect upon 
Norse customs, introducing comfort and the rudiments of art 
into their homes. The houses of the rich were adorned with 
carvings on the walls, representing the deeds of national 
heroes; beds, chairs, and other articles of furniture were 
similarly ornamented. Wealth was especially lavished upon 
the halls in which they feasted their friends, and listened to 
the songs of the Scalds. ‘The walls of the halls,” writes M. 
du Chaillu, “ were hung with tapestry, made by the wives and 
daughters of the family, often representing the deeds of their 
forefathers, or those of their lord; the carvings on the walls 
were occasionally very fine. Some walls were adorned with 
shields put so closely together that they overlapped each 
other; many were inlaid or ornamented with gold and silver, 
which must have added to the brilliancy of the scene.” 
Like all people in the early stage of civilisation, the Norsemen 
were devoted to songs and tales, and Scalds were held in high 
honour among them. Their Sagas reflected the character of 
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the people, being filled with wild adventures and hard fighting ; 
and when the winter weather made it impossible for them to 
go forth on their adventurous voyages, their story-tellers 
cheered the long hours by telling of the exploits of gods and 
heroes. Early Norse poetry likewise contains examples of 
moral and didactic verse whose prudential and prosaic view of 
life contrasts strangely with the heroic exaggerations of the 
poems of adventure,—a contrast which is likewise visible in 
Greek poetry; for in the early periods of literature the 
counsels of prudence seem to refuse to blend themselves with 
the dreams of imagination, and the moralist is generally 
a proser. M. du Chaillu gives a translation of “ Hiavamal,” 
or “Song of the High,” a number of homely counsels put into 
the mouth of Odin. The god recommends virtue and prudence 
in a fashion that sometimes reminds us of Solomon and some- 
times of Hesiod, not hesitating to refer to his own rather 
unedifying experiences. For example :— 
« Better burthen 

A man carries not on the road 

Than great good sense ; 

No worse journey provisions 

Weigh him to the ground 

Than too much ale-drinking. 

He is called heron of Oblivion, 

The one who soars over ale-bouts, 

He steals away men’s senses ; 

With the feathers of that bird 

I was bound 

In the house of Gunnléd.” 

t is plain from early Norse literature that the people were 
less proud of their quiet law-abiding life at home, than of 
their lawless exploits during Viking expeditions. The Eddas 
and the Sagas are literally ablaze with the spirit of fight. 
The battle is known as “Odin’s storm,” “the song of the 
spears,” “ the storm of war-kings,” and by a multitude of like 
names. The warriors are named “ servants of the High One,” 
“ feeders of the wolf,” and “ reddeners of eagles’ claws.” Ships, 
swords, spears, and all implements of war are called by names 
that show the Norsemen loved and honoured the judgment 
of the weapons far above their more peaceful occupations. In 
no race, perhaps, was there ever such joy in fighting for its 
own sake. The terror which the appearance of their ships 
caused on the coasts of England and France was fully 
justified by the cruelties which they practised; and the hatred 
between the races was increased by religious fanaticism ; for 
the Norsemen directed their fury especially against churches 
and churchmen, whom they regarded as evil magicians, whose 
curses did them injury. 

The same cause which rendered the Norsemen a terror to 
their contemporaries, gives them a special interest for us. At 
a time when the rest of Europe had settled down to the 
demure ways of civilisation, the Norse pirates retained their 
heathen faith and practices, and Teutonic paganism is known 
to us chiefly through the Norsemen. It was at one time the 
custom to assume that the paganism of Continental Germany 
was identical with that of Scandinavia; but later investiga- 
tions have proved that Norse paganism as we know it, had 
been modified by intercourse with Christian peoples. M. du 
Chaillu takes no notice of this branch of his subject; but a 
full discussion of it can be seen in the introduction to the 
Corpus Boreale Poeticum of the late Mr. Vigfusson, who made 
so many important contributions to a better understanding of 
early Norse literature. 

A FRENCH TRAVELLER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 
JEAN BAPTISTE TAVERNIER, the celebrated traveller, is one 
of the most interesting figures among the many men of 
striking originality which the grand siecle has produced. His 
life, from the age of fifteen until he was past eighty, was prac- 
tically an uninterrupted journey from North to South and 
from East to West. He was a Frenchman by birth, but bis 
family originally came from Antwerp, from which his father 
had fied in 1575 in order to avoid religious persecution, he 
being a Protestant. Gabriel Tavernier, the father of Jean 
Baptiste, was by profession a geographer, and one of his 
brothers, called Melchior, became famous in France as an 
engraver and printer to the King. Young Jean Baptiste 
appears to have conceived very early an ardent desire to 
see foreign countries, as he curiously studied the maps of 


* Travels in India. By Jean Baptiste Tavernier. Edited by V. Ball, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.8. London: Macmillan and Co. 1889, 
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his father and listened to the geographical conversations 
which constantly arose in his father’s house with his friends 
and customers. 

J. B. Tavernier tells us himself that by the age of twenty- 
two he had already seen the best parts of France, England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Poland, Hungary, and Italy, 
and had acquired a fair knowledge of the most useful Euro- 
pean languages. But this was only a prelude to the great 
Eastern journeys which he was to undertake, and which filled 
the best part of his long life. In what capacity Tavernier 
accomplished his first European peregrinations we know not, 
but from the time of his first journey to the East he certainly 
became a merchant, and evidently possessed eminent gifts for 
that profession. Indeed, he was a man eminently gifted all 
round. In spite of the very limited education he must have 
received, considering how early he began to wander about, his 
writings show uncommon ability, if not as a writer, at any 
rate as an observer. For his times, he was a very unusual kind 
of trader. Although very keen in the pursuit of his business, 
yet he always finds time to make many remarks of very great 
value on the physical conditions of the countries he visits, on 
the customs, manners, and religious opinions of their in- 
habitants, on the sources of wealth, and on the various 
industries of many Kingdoms. His accounts of the mineral 
resources of India are particularly remarkable. Dr. Ball has 
succeeded in identifying the sites of the diamond mines 
described by Tavernier, which for a long time had been sup- 
posed to be beyond the reach of recognition, thus showing 
the claims he has to be regarded as a veracious author. 
Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, had 
already arrived at the conclusion that it was the mines 
described by Tavernier at Sonmelpour, which supplied Rome 
with diamonds. 


In a most lucid and interesting appendix to his translation 
of Tavernier’s Travels, Dr. Ball shows again how valuable 
Tavernier’s statements are for arriving at a solution of the 
well-known question as to the origin of the famous Koh-i-nur, 
and its relation to the Great Mogul’s diamond. Tavernier 
had seen with his own eyes that incomparable stone, and 
ascertained its weight with all the care of an accomplished 
jeweller. He valued it at £879,245 18s. 14d. Its form was as 
of an egg cut in two. This diamond, as related by Tavernier, 
was discovered in the mine of Kollur, on the Kistna. 
When presented, still uncut, to Shah Jahan by Shi Juma, 
it weighed 7873 carats (Florentine), or about 756 English 
carats. It was in the year 1665 that the diamond was 
seen by Tavernier, when its weight had been reduced to about 
268 English carats by the wasteful grinding treatment to 
which it had been subjected. The name of Koh-i-nur 
(Mountain of Light) was appropriately given to the great 
diamond by Nadir Shah, who carried it away to Persia after 
the sack of Delhi in 1739. After this, the famous jewel 
frequently changed hands until 1849, when, the Punjab 
having been annexed, the diamond was formally handed to 
the new Board of Government, by which, finally, it was 
forwarded to Queen Victoria. 


That Tavernier should speak with much accuracy of a 
subject on which he was an expert, is perhaps scarcely to be 
wondered at; but incidentally he constantly makes remarks 
showing how very much interested he was by everything that 
came within his range of observation. His account of the 
pearl-fisheries which he visited in India abundantly proves it. 
He supplies us with a useful classification of all the places 
known to him, both in the Old World and the New, whence 
pearls were regularly obtained in his day ; and it is interesting 
to find that the chief fishing-grounds mentioned by Tavernier 
are still the places where modern pearl-fisheries are carried on. 
Although much attracted, as was natural, by the commercial 
aspect of those fisheries, by the mode of estimating the weight 
of pearls, and their market value, yet Tavernier does not neglect 
to make remarks on the natural history of pearl-oysters, and 
the physiological mode of formation of the pearls within the 
shells. He does not quote any authors, but evidently gives us 
the result of his own intelligent observations. Nor does he 
forget the fishermen themselves. “It should not be supposed,” 
says Tavernier, “that a great profit is earned by those who fish 
for pearls ; for if the poor people who engage in it had anything 
else to do, they would leave the fishing, which merely saves 
them from dying of hunger. I have remarked in my account 
of Persia, that from Bassora up to Cape Jasque, on both 





coasts of the Gulf of Persia, the land produces nothing. Ty, 

S22 os 2 » Lhe 
people there are so poor, and live in so miserable a manner 
that they never have any bread or rice, and have only dates 
and salt fish for their food, and you must travel nearly twent 
leagues inland before finding grass.” (Chap. xxi., p. 117.) Dr 
Ball remarks that diamond and gold-washing have alway, 
likewise, been the most miserably requited trades in India, 
Sic vos non vobis! ‘Tavernier was more fortunate in his 
dealings. He often managed to sell for enormous gums to 
Eastern potentates pearls which he had procured for very 
little money either in Asia or in Europe. The famous pear 
which he sold on his last journey to Shaista Khan, uncle 
of the Great Mogul, and Governor of Bengal, weighed 55 
carats. He had obtained it from the American pearl-fishery 
at the Island of Cubagua, one of the Antilles group, and it 
is said to be the largest pearl which has ever been taken from 
Europe to Asia. 

Tavernier’s remarks on red coral, on amber, ambergris, 
musk, and bezoar are equally interesting, and further show 
the high qualities of his mind, as well as his great aptitudes for 
business. His book is also full of entertaining anecdotes about 
men and things in India. His views of the Portuguese there 
are not too flattering, and the pictures he draws of their politics 
and morals rather confirm our modern notions respecting their 
qualifications as colonists and pioneers of civilisation. He 
tells us, for instance, of the case of a good Capuchin monk, 
Father Ephraim, a Frenchman of noble birth, who by his 
missionary labours and apostolic zeal had endeared himself 
to all in Southern India. He had settled at Madras with the 
English, who had built him a church and were glad thus to 
keep him in their midst. Also many Portuguese from St. 
Thomé (now a part or suburb of Madras City) were attracted 
to Madras by the ministrations of the devout Capuchin, whose 
ways contrasted so strangely with those of the Portuguese 
clergy of St. Thomé. The latter soon conceived great jealousy 
against Father Ephraim :— 

“Tantene animis colestibus ire ?” 
and they therefore resolved to ruin him. This was soon ac- 
complished in the following manner, as narrated by Tavernier 
himself :— 

“The English and Portuguese being such close neighbours, they 

naturally had occasional differences, and generally both nations 
employed Father Ephraim to settle these, because he was a man 
of peace and of good sense, and knew both languages per- 
fectly. One day the Portuguese purposely picked a quarrel 
with some English sailors whose ship was in the St. Thomé 
roads, and who were well beaten. The English President de- 
manding satisfaction for this insult, strife began to kindle 
between the two nations, and would have ruined all the 
trade of the country if the merchants on both sides had not 
set themselves to arrange the affair, knowing nothing of the 
vile plot which some individuals were weaving to catch Father 
Ephraim. But all goings and comings of these merchants availed 
nothing, and by the intrigues of the Portuguese ecclesiastics it 
was so managed that the Father got mixed up in the matter, 
became the mediator, and undertook to conduct the negotiations 
between both sides,—a part which he very readily undertook. But 
he had no sooner entered St. Thomé than he was seized by ten or 
twelve officers of the Inquisition, who placed him in a small 
armed frigate which at once set sail for Goa.” 
This sample of Portuguese proceedings is interesting enough 
when read in the itight of more recent events. Only the 
merchants of St. Thomé and Madras appear to have shown 
a keener sense of their interests than other merchants in our 
own time belonging to the same nationality. To put the 
matter briefly, poor Father Ephraim was kept a prisoner in 
the Inquisition at Goa for a very long time; his brother, M. 
de Chateau des Bois, moved heaven and earth at Rome and at 
Lisbon to obtain his release; the Pope threatened to excom- 
municate all the clergy of Goa unless Father Ephraim were 
immediately set free; but nothing came of it, and the good 
monk had to remain in close confinement in the same cell 
with a Maltese who, as Tavernier informs us, was one of the 
greatest criminals under heaven, and spent all the day and 
part of the night in smoking tobacco. At last the King of 
Golconda, who loved and reverenced Father Ephraim, from 
whom he had once learned some mathematics, did for him 
what Christians had not done. He ordered the General of his 
troops to lay siege to St. Thomé, and to kill and burn all if he 
could not obtain a definite promise from the Governor of the 
place that within two months Father Ephraim would be set 
at liberty. Then only the frightened Portuguese yielded, and 
the Father was set free, after nearly twenty months of im- 
prisonment. 
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In 1668, Tavernier returned to France from his sixth 
journey to the Far East, and soon after his arrival he had an 
interview with Louis XIV., who was anxious to see so famous 
a traveller, and who conferred upon him soon after a title of 
nobility. Our merchant, the son of Gabriel Tavernier, a poor 
chartographer, was now “ le Seigneur Baron d@’Aubonne.” In 
1684, we find him in Berlin advising ; Frederick William, 
Elector of Brandenburg, about his projects of colonisation 
and commercial enterprise in the East. He was then seventy- 
nine years of age, but yet full of energy and vigour. When 
he was over eighty, he had still enough enterprise left in him 
to send to his nephew, Pierre Tavernier, a cargo for India worth 
922,000fr. Later on, in 1688, Tavernier was in Copenhagen, on 
what errand we do not know, and a few years ago Mr. Tokmakof 
discovered documents proving that Tavernier, carrying with 
him the passport of the King of Sweden, arrived in Russia 
early in February, 1689. There ended the life of this in- 
defatigable traveller. His tomb lies in an old Protestant 
cemetery near Moscow. Well may Dr. Ball say of Tavernier, 
in the preface to his translation of the Travels, that “ possibly 
it would not be incorrect to speak of him as in some respects 
the most renowned traveller during that period when so much 
was done to bring home to the people of Europe information 
about countries which had previously been but little known.” 

Of Dr. Ball’s work it is difficult to speak too highly. He 
has discharged what is always a difficult and ungrateful task 
most creditably, and his valuable notes throughout the book 
will facilitate not a little the understanding of Tavernier’s text 
for the general public. 





AN ORIENTAL ANTHOLOGY.* 

Mr. Ciovuston’s collection, though put forth under a title 
which forms a clue to only a portion of its contents, is a good 
piece of work of its kind. There is much in it calculated to 
attract the conscientious student of folk-lore; but, as'a whole, 
the book is admirably contrived to enlist and retain the 
attention of the general reader. Such works tend to open the 
minds of ordinary persons much as travel does, by breaking 
down the barriers of insularity and prejudice; and this process 
is good for the average Briton, who less than most men is in 
danger of running to the opposite extreme of flabby and 
invertebrate cosmopolitanism. But quite apart from going the 
length of adopting the ways of foreigners, it is a whole- 
some thing to have an appreciation for what is admirable 
in their literature. To take the question of humour: 
English people enjoy a joke—when they see it—but they 
are too prone to imagine that only English-speaking races 
can originate jokes that are worth laughing at. The result is 
that we are at present groaning under the tyranny of some of 
the most tasteless masters of the art of ineptitude that ever 
undertook to provide the world with food for mirth. To 
exchange the company of the everlasting Transatlantic 
mountebank for that of the old-world humorists to whom 
Mr. Clouston introduces us, is like quitting the atmosphere of 
a circus for that of a moor. The modern contortionist makes 
one ache to watch him. In fact, as we heard it expressed the 
other day in the cant phrase of the hour, the object of the 
modern smart saying is not so much to make you laugh as to 
make you “sit up.” 

Of this electrifying element there is little or nothing to be 
found in Mr. Clouston’s pages. Nevertheless, they abound in 
many charming instances of sweet and charming desipience. 
Under the head of “ Oriental Wit and Humour,” Mr. Clouston 
naturally gives prominence to that delightful jester introduced 
to the English public by Mrs. Ewing, the Khoja Nasri ’d-Din, 
though we think he hardly does him full justice in the 
specimens quoted as representative of his genius. The fol- 
lowing, however, is not a bad sample of his method :— 

“ One day the Khoja borrowed a cauldron from a brazier, and 
returned it with a little saucepan inside. The owner, seeing the 
saucepan, asked: ‘What is this?’ Quoth the Khoja: ‘ Why, the 
cauldron has had a young one;’ whereupon the brazier, well 
pleased, took possession of the saucepan. Some time after this 
the Khoja again borrowed the cauldron, and took it home. At 
the end of a week the brazier called at the Khoja’s house and 
asked for his cauldron. ‘O, set your mind at rest,’ said the Khoja, 
‘the cauldron is dead.” ‘O Khoja,’ quoth the brazier, ‘can a 
cauldron die?’ Responded the Khoja: ‘Since you believed it 
— raga young one, why should you not also believe that it 
co e 





* Flowers from a Persian Garden, and other Papers, By W. A. Clouston. 
London: David Nutt. 





Here, again, from an Arabian source is a character, somewhat 
after the fashion of Theophrastus, of Ashaab, a native of 
Medina, who became a by-word for covetousness :— 


“He never saw a man put his hand into his pocket without 
hoping and expecting that he would give him something. 
He never saw a funeral go by, but he was pleased, hoping 
that the deceased had left him something. He never saw a 
bride about to be conducted through the streets to the house of 
the bridegroom, but he prepared his own house for her reception, 
hoping that her friends would bring her to his house by mistake. 
If he saw a workman making a box, he took care to tell him that 
he was putting in one or two boards too many, hoping that he 
would give him what was over, or, at least, something for the 
suggestion...... When the youths of the town jeered and 
taunted him, he told them there was a wedding at such a house, 
in order to get rid of them (because they pe go to get a share 
of the bonbons distributed there) ; but, as soon as they were gone, 
it struck him that possibly what he had told them was true, and 
that they would not have quitted him had they not been aware of 
its truth; and he actually followed them himself to see what he 
— do, though exposing himself thereby to fresh taunts from 
them.” 

Many of the Oriental stories given by Mr. Clouston are 
without European parallels, but in many cases he has been 
able to identify them in a variety of Occidental forms. For 
example, he has discovered both English and Italian variants 
on the following Persian parrot story :— 

« An oilman possessed a fine parrot, who amused him with her 
prattle and watched his shop during his absence. It chanced one 
day, when the oilman had gone out, that a cat ran intc the shop 
in chase of a mouse, which so frightened the parrot that she flew 
about from shelf to shelf, upsetting several jars and spilling their 
contents. When her master returned and saw the havoc made 
among his goods, he fetched the parrot a blow that knocked out 
all her head-feathers, and from that day she sulked on her perch. 
The oilman, missing the prattle of his favourite, began to shower 
his alms on every passing beggar, in hope that some one would 
induce the parrot to speak again. At length a bald-headed 
mendicant came to the shop one day, upon seeing whom, the 
parrot, breaking her long silence, cried out: ‘ Poor fellow! poor 
fellow! hast thou too upset some oil-jar ?’” 

A very pleasant chapter is that in which Mr. Clouston gives 
an account, with numerous extracts, from the Titi Nama, or 
Parrot-Book, a typical Oriental romance, in which the flimsi- 
ness and absurdity of the main framework is fully atoned for 
by the excellence of the subsidiary tales. Mr. Clouston also 
gives us a readable account of Saadi and his works, a dis- 
cursive and amusing paper on Rabbinical legends, and several 
other stray essays, all bearing evidence of wide and intelligent 
reading. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The place of honour in the Universal Review for this month is 
given to a vivid and painful account of the sufferings of Russian 
exiles doomed to slow torture or to death by “ Administrative 
Order.” A sensational illustration of the flogging of Madame 
Sihida might have been spared with advantage, since it is a fancy 
picture; but the horrible facts recorded in this article cannot be 
too widely circulated. What the writer calls “the record of 
Siberian martyrdom” is assuredly the blackest page of modern 
European history. Set in a graceful framework, the editor has a 
discriminative article on poor Amy Levy, of whom he writes, but 
not from personal knowledge, as interesting, beautiful, and lovely. 
We think that the first adjective describes her appearance 
most accurately. Beauty, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
she had not, but there was a pathetic charm in her face not 
readily to be forgotten. Miss Levy was astonished that her 
people rejected with such bitterness the one-sided view of them 
given in “ Reuben Sachs ;” but Mr. Quilter is not far wrong in the 
remark, though the blame might have been expressed more gently, 
when he says that there was “something positively inhuman” 
in the detachment of mind which allowed the young Jewish 
author to write “with such absolute indifference about the 
national and social characteristics and peculiarities of her own 
people.” May it not be possible that Amy Levy’s deafness con- 
tributed to this detachment? Mr. Alfred East writes with an artist’s 
sympathy for “the gentlest and sweetest people of the earth” in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. He thinks highly, too, of Japanese art, 
narrow though its range may be. “Their art work in all things,” 
he says, “no matter how rude, is never vulgar...... it is 
always interesting, if not always great.” Unfortunately, the 
invasion of European ideas and customs is doing no small 
injury to Japan, from an artist’s point of view. “The Dead- 
lock in Darwinism” is a title indicative of an attack on 
Darwin, about whom the writer, Mr. Samuel Butler, does 
not scruple to use strong language. He was “fatuous” in 
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claiming the theory of evolution; he “played fast and loose with 
his distinctive feature ;” his system is left in an “inextricable 
muddle,” of which no one can “make head or tail,” and so on. 
The writer does but open his attack in the present number, and 
promises to carry on the fight in the next. “ Prince Bismarck’s 
Socialism,” a short but significant paper by the editor of the 
St. James’s Gazette, is likely to attract readers; and when in a 
lighter mood, they will be amused with the lines on “ Science and 
Poetry,” written as an answer to Mr. Barlow’s clever verses in the 
last number. Is it due to his matter or to his faculty as a verse- 
man that Mr. Cotsford Dick is the less successful of the two 
poets? Perhaps the following stanza is the best :— 


“T’d rather choose with happy feet to follow 
Where Darwin nobly pioneers the way, 
Than sit among the Lakes, and try to swallow 
The artless sentiment of ‘ Lucy Gray.’”’ 


The Sling and the Stone, IX. By the Rev. Charles Voysey. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—It is years since we last noticed a 
volume of The Sling and the Stone. We cannot compliment the 
author on any improvement in the capacity of seeing both sides 
of a question, or in modesty. He is as sure as ever, as capable, 
in his own judgment, of setting the world right. Christ’s 
words, “ When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut the door, pray to thy Father in secret,” “ practically 
condemn alike family prayer and public prayer.” Surely they 
condemn only the habit of an ostentatious performance of personal 
devotion. “ We read, it is true, frequently of his entering into 
the Temple and the synagogues, but it was only to read or teach ; 
we never hear of his going there to pray.” Was there ever a 
more preposterous gloss ? What occasion was there for mentioning 
his prayers? He followed the practice of other devout Jews. 
But it is useless to follow Mr. Voysey through his vagaries. His 
conceit is almost sublime. Let any one note, for instance, his com- 
parison, in chap. vi., of the Prayer-Book and his own liturgy. But 
this is nothing to the comparison, which runs more or less through 
the whole volume, of his theism with the teaching of Christ. 
Years ago we remember his finding a want of feeling in the words 
addressed by Christ from the cross to his Mother and St. John, 
words which every one else has felt to be full of tenderness. This 
is the temper of mind in which Mr. Voysey habitually regards the 
Gospels. He does not, indeed, fail to find some admirable things 
in them, but a mind more curiously devoid of reverence was never 
exhibited to the world. It is a small but not insignificant instance 
of this temper of mind, that he sees in the dress of Sisters of Mercy 
a parade “ of their self-abnegation of the lawful pleasures of human 
life.” Could he not have the charity to remember that it is a pro- 
tection? Theism is not made lovely by Mr. Voysey’s presentment 
of it. 

Ad Orientem. By A. D. Frederickson. (W.H. Allen and Co.) 
—After seeing Europe, not in its happiest aspect, during the 
Franco-German War, Mr. Frederickson thought that he should 
like to refresh himself with a year or so of Cathay. Accordingly, 
he went vid Trieste to India, saw Lucknow, Cawnpore, the 
Himalayas, Southern India, and Ceylon, made his way to 
Singapore and the Dutch East Indies, thence to Siam and Japan, 
and thence, again, home by way of ’Frisco, Salt Lake City, 
Chicago, and New York. We have no fault to find with his 
souvenirs de voyage. But why print them after nearly twenty 
years of discreet silence ? If our traveller had given us some more 
of the contents of his sketch-book, we should have been better 
pleased. The figurings of Oriental fruits and the few sketches 
of life that we find are charming. He was compelled, we find, to 
abandon an intention of adding “a number of views of Eastern 
landscape and religious monuments ” on account of the ex- 
pense. But why not less reading and more pictures ? 

“ Why We Suffer,” and other Essays. By Henry Hayman, D.D. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—Dr. Hayman has collected here twelve 
essays published in various periodicals, the names of which are 
not always given. The first is the most ambitious, for the subject is 
the most difficult ; one feels scarcely safe beyond the unquestionable 
ground that pain is prophylactic and stimulating. There is learning 
in the second article, “The Ancient, Medieval, and Modern 
Stage,” as in the sixth, “ Ancient Marbles in Great Britain,” both 
reprinted from the Edinburgh Review. In “The Rights of Laymen 
in the Church,” Dr. Hayman takes a view which it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to reconcile with facts. The layman is, he 
thinks, the “unlearned” (idiérns) of St. Paul. As a matter of 
fact, laymen in the Church continually perform functions wholly 
inconsistent with any such theory. Dr. Hayman has always 
something to say, and it is often weighty and worth hearing; but 
he lacks the gift of expression. 

We commend to our readers a second and cheaper edition of 
Ludlow Town and Neighbourhood, by Oliver Baker. (G. Woolley, 
Ludlow; Simpkin and Marshall, London.)—It is a readable and 
well-illustrated account of one of the most interesting towns in 





cnet 
England. The Grammar School, in particular, is a notable 


building. “There are probably few other instances,” says Mr 
Baker, “of a grammar school so old either in fabric or foundation » 
It was in existence long before the Reformation, King Edward VI 's 
New Charter reciting that it had been maintained by the Palmers’ 
Guild, a body which was recognised by Edward I., but dated from 
a previous period. Some of the architecture is of the fourteenth 
century. 


A Southern Planter. By Susan Dabney Smedes. (John Murray.) 
—Thomas Smith Dabney was born in Virginia in 1798, He 
migrated to the State of Mississippi in 1837, finding that ho 
could not make his Virginian plantation pay. There he lived ti) 
the War of Secession. It was not till just before his death that 
he recognised the fact that it was well for the slaves that they 
had been freed. The fact is, that he had been the kindest, the 
most liberal, the most conscientious of masters. His slaves had 
fared well under his hands. He saw them fare far less well after 
they had been freed. Still, he had the clearness of vision to 
perceive that it is better to be free than to be happy, no easy 
attainment for any one so situated. A benevolent despot must be 
of all persons the hardest to convince of the benefits of a republic. 
This volume is full of profoundly interesting and touching details 
of domestic life in the South. Mr. Dabney’s relations to his 
family and to his servants-—the whole making up a familia ina 
remarkably real sense—make one of the most interesting pictures 
that have ever been given to the world. 


Cardinal Lavigerie. Edited by Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
(Longmans.)—Charles-Martial Allemand-Lavigerie, born in 1825, 
became Domestic Prelate to the Pope in 1861, was appointed to 
the See of Nancy two years later, and became Archbishop of 
Algiers in 1867. This African See has been the starting-point 
of the philanthropic labours described in this volume. 


The Star of Gezer, the King’s Daughter. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—“ It is easier to criticise than to imitate,” is the author’s 
motto, taken from an authority whose name is scarcely familiar 
under its form “Zeuxis.” We shall do neither, but simply describe. 
The heroine is the Princess Zibya, daughter of King Solomon and 
his Egyptian Queen; the hero, Barzillai, son of Chimham, and 
grandson of the old Gileadite who befriended David. Barzillai 
has a rival in the person of Shimei, who is described as a “ Legiti- 
mist,” for he is attached to the interests of the House of Saul. The 
possible reader may thus see what sort of entertainment he is 
likely to find. 


Devia Cypria. By D. G. Hogarth, M.A. (H. Frowde.)—Mr. 
Hogarth gives us here the results of a tour in Cyprus, undertaken 
in the interests of classical archeology. These results, it must 
be allowed, are somewhat meagre. Mr. Hogarth found out some- 
thing about the cult of the Cyprian Apollo. If his conjectures 
about this are right, he has the negative credit of removing from 
the map of classical Cyprus two names (p. 27). He also gives 
reasons for thinking what region of the country will and what will 
not repay future exploration. And he supplies a more complete 
list of the Roman Governors of Cyprus than has hitherto been 
made. Of the medieval and modern island he has something to 
tell us, and even has good advice for the administration on the 
subject of the licences issued to sponge-fishers. 


The Life of General Boulanger. By F. Turner. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—We learn that Georges Ernest Jean Marie 
Boulanger, son of Mons. C. J. R. Boulanger and Marie Anne Webb 
Griffith, his wife, was born at Rennes on April 29th, 1837; that he 
went to the College at Nantes, then to St. Cyr, and received his 
first commission at the age of nineteen, serving for the first time 
in Algeria with a regiment of Turcos. One gets glimpses of 
French warfare. ‘All prisoners were shot.’ This was in 1857. 
He fought in the Austrian Campaign, and was wounded at 
Turbigo. After this came Cochin China. In 1870 he was in 
France, and seems to have gained as much credit as any of his 
brother-officers. Of his political career we shall say nothing. 
Any one who wishes to see it related from the point of view of a 
fervent admirer, should read this volume. 

Obeah: Witchcraft in the West Indies. By Hesketh J. Bell. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Bell has some strange stories to tell 
us: marvels of Nature, and marvels that seem to be beside or 
below Nature. What are we to make, for instance, of the shower 
of stones, falling inside the house, ceasing as soon as a light was 
lit, and recommencing with the darkness? Yet it is vouched for 
by evidence that seems difficult to dispose of. Then there are 
children that produce showers of rain. Pére Labot relates how he 
saw one brought up by an African boy, that fell on his garden 
only. The Father seems to have availed himself of the shower, 
and then exorcised the evil spirit. If the horrors of imagination 
are not enough, there are the realities of insect plagues, realities 
which make everything that we know of here sink into in- 
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—vockroaches, for instance, that make a delicious 
meal off phosphorous paste! : Altogether, Mr. Bell gives us a 
lively account of West Indian life, though it must be allowed that 
there are advantages as well as drawbacks. aero he has mis- 
placed the decimal point when he writes that the “specific gravity 
of the water was 10°107.” 

The Life of Lawrence, Bishop of Holar in Iceland. Translated 
from the Icelandic of Einar Haflidason. (Rivingtons.)—Laurence, 
gon of Kalf and Thorgrima, was born in 1267 ; born, if the author 
of his saga is to be believed, not without signs and portents. Lord 
Bishop Jorund favoured the lad, and had him well educated. He 
could “ make verse as fast as a man could talk Latin.” At twenty- 
two he was ordained priest, and three years afterwards received 
a benefice from his patron. This he gave up in a year, “ because 
he had ill-luck with his stock.” Other troubles he had of various 
kinds, not the least of them being with his priestly brethren, for 
Iceland was not a land of peace. In 1322 he was made Bishop of 
Hélar. Nine years later he died, making an end that somewhat 
reminds us of the famous story of Bede’s last hours. “To every- 
body at the Church he gave some keepsake; to each of the 
deacons, six ells of linen...... to Gudrin, the stewardess, 
eight yards of red cloth and a psalter,’ and so on. But 
he had much more to give away than Bede. He gave his 
cook a mortgage; to the monastery he gave “all the treasure 
he had; this was eighteen hundred crowns; and all his clothes to 
boot.” Toa deacon whom he had intended to make priest, and 
present to some rich benefice, he gave a “whole suit of cloth; 
two tabard-kirtles with a hood,” also what pillow he should 
choose, and a pair of shoes.” But there is another scene more like 
that in the Jarrow Monastery. “ Next day in Easter week, he went 
very ill into his study, sat in his chair, and bade Deacon Einar 
drag out a great chest and open it...... He bade him take 
everything out of the chest, and lay it on the floor. Then the 
deacon counted out fifty pence, two rosaries of silver weighing 
37 marks, 23 silver spoons, five brooches and three lockets, some 
old broken silver, and a few English pennies. These weighed 
26} marks. There were also a chalice, a silver belt, three 
girdles, and tablets of walrus tusk. Besides, he took out 
of a box ten gold rings.” All these the Bishop said he had 
gathered for the church at Holar; to this his Bishop’s tithes 
had gone. Skuli,the steward, objected that the Church seemed 
to want meat and live beasts more than these. The Bishop 
retorted that Skuli had not looked after the live stock, but had 
let it perish. ‘ But this which you see perishes not unless it be 
wasted of men.” A curious picture of Icelandic life we get. 
Priests were commonly married. Bishop Laurence himself had a 
wife, at least when he was a priest. There was no stint of strong 
drink at the episcopal table. ‘ Alwing the Bishop drank a cup 
to each of his priests after he was blooded.” ‘He had such 
foresight that he laid in the drinkables from wherever in Iceland 
he could get them.” ‘He never went into the monastery, save 
sometimes when he was told that dancing was going on in the 
evenings.” Then he would go with a lanthorn before him, and 
forbid it. This little volume is well worth studying. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
Thomas Tyler, M.A. (Nutt.)—The obscure and intricate question 
as to the interpretation of Shakespeare’s Sonnets is treated with 
much minuteness by Mr. Tyler. His arguments, however, are far 
from conclusive, and do but serve to prove that the riddle is 
insoluble. With all good critics, Mr. Tyler maintains that the 
sonnets express the real feelings of the poet, and are neither 
allegorical, as held by Bernstorff, nor pure exercises of fancy, a 
theory maintained by Dyce and other commentators. He agrees 
with Hallam that some of them are far from creditable to the 
moral character of the poet, and he argues also, with much 
probability, that ‘‘ W. H.” stands for William Herbert, afterwards 
Earl of Pembroke; but his conjectures on other doubtful points 
are more plausible than convincing. We know that Herbert had 
an intrigue with Mrs. Fitton, one of Elizabeth’s maids-of-honour ; 
but that Shakespeare had one also, and that she is the Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets, is far from evident. Mr. Tyler’s estimate of 
Shakespeare as a man is not pleasant to contemplate, and he lays 
too much stress on certain scenes in the plays, in order to prove 
that “though the gloom of the Sonnets was deepened by special 
influences, the same tendency of mind is discernible throughout 
Shakespeare’s literary career.” But what mood of mind is there 
that is not represented by the most versatile of dramatists? The 
editor, by-the-way, makes the comical suggestion that, having 
vainly endeavoured to induce her son to marry, the Countess of 
Pembroke proposed to Shakespeare to urge the same counsel in 
verse, and that the first seventeen sonnets are the result of her 
application. 


Duncan Moray, Farmer. By Sophie F.F. Veitch. 2 vols. (Alex. 


significance, 


ledge of Lowland Scotch in her portraits of the two Morays. 
We should call them fine characters, peculiarly Scotch, but of a 
type somewhat rare. The distinction which the writer makes 
between them and English farmers is obvious enough, though 
rather partial. Delineated with a certain amount of care and 
some considerable insight, there is a slight tinge of unreality 
about them; they want, we should say, more ruggedness and less 
suavity. The personality of the Laird is a far more striking one, 
and in his case we are not sensible of any straining after effect. 
The story contains a tragical incident which is treated in a 
manner decidedly fresh and vivid, coming as it does after the 
quieter narrative of social difficulties and differences. Duncan 
Moray, in spite of its weak ending, is an interesting and careful 
study of character. 


Booxs Recxtvep.—Layton’s Handy Newspaper List, 1890,— 
Shelley and Co.’s Complete Press Directory, 1890. 
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«c LIBERTY”) “tISERTY” ArT 
CRETONNES & CHINTZES. 
ART | For Curtains, Furniture Coverings, Bed 
Hangings, &c.,in Non-fugitive Colourings. 


PRICES from 8d. d, 32 in. wid 
FU R N | S H | N G The Sevte telnaien ppt brs "de 
FA B R | C Ss. | assortment of New and Original Designs in 


Charming Colours. 
New Spring Patterns Not to be obtained elsewhere. 


post-free. A Visit of Inspection invited. 
LIBERTY & CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 





| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
&YDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


’ 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


MATLOCK. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 








The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


15,390 —£5 4s. is wanted as six months’ allowance of 43. a week to a respectable 
blind hawker and his wife. The former, who is 64 years of age, lost his sight 
22 yearsago; he is now past work,and dependent upon three small blind pensions, 
which together are insufficient for the support of himself and wife, The Sick 
Benefit Club, to which he has belonged for 34 years, gives no superannuation pay, 
Case is strongly recommended, There are no children, 

15,100.—£5 16s. is needed for a pension of 43. a week to an old couple now past 
work. Their three children allow them 1ls.a month through the Committee, 
and one of them living at home helps them in other ways. 

15,531.—It is wished to raise £8 173, 2d., to complete the payment for emigrating 
a man, his wife, and three children to Australia, where he has a brother, and a 
good prospect of doing well. 

11,389.—£6 10:. is required in order to continue a pension of 53, weekly to an 
old couple who have now received it fur nearly six years. The man, who worked 
for 45 years in one firm, was crippled by an accident, and came up to London to 
live near his married children. These are doing their best for their parents, but 
are very poor. The old people are 78 and 73 respectively. 

15,528.—An East-End Committee are wanting £4, to cover cost of sending a 
respectable working man to a Convalescent Home. Man belongs toa good club, 
and has a good, carefully kept home; having been attacked by lung-disease, he 
is in danger of permanent disablement, but it is hoped a long stay at a Oonvales- 
cent Home will avert this. 





ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREETD, W. 
(Founded 1806 ) 
FINaNciaL POSITION. ue 
Existing Assurances ... ats ‘<i cod ... £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... “ “<< ai «“s a .. 2,6 3,456 
Annual Income... aaa ree aaa Bae and ne 315,952. 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ‘ae ese we ... 8,891,990 
Bonuses declared a . 2,971,852 


ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 





Gardner, Paisley.)—The writer has shown much skill and know- 


CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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—_—>——_ 
Allingham (W.), Thought and Word, 12mo .............. «eseeee(Re@ves & Turner) 6/0 
Arbuthnot (F. F.), Arabic Authors, 8vo .... (Hei nn) 10/0 
Atkinson (B.), Web of Life, or 870 ...sscessscssescsscssssscecesesseneseatsenees (G. Allen) 6/0 
Bainton ‘G.), Art of Authorship, &c., cr 8vo ....... — 50 
Belcher (T. W.), Our Lord’s Miracles of Healing, cr 8vo...( 6/0 


Beran (T.), Toil, Travel, &c., in British New Guinea, 8vo. (C.K. Paul) 7/6 














Bishop (E. 8.), Lectures to Nurses, ee aS (8S. Low) 2/0 
Booth (M. B.), Beneath Two Flags, cr 8vo .......... ..(Fank & Wagnalls) 4/0 
Church (A. H.), Chemistry of Paints, &  , cr 8V0 ...........,ceeeesseeeseees Seeley) 5/0 
Clarke (C.), Love’s Loyalty, 2 vols. Cr EVO..........s00ceseeseeees (Griffith & Farran) 21/0 


Copner (J.), Faith of a Realist, cr 8vo 
Cutting for Partners, 3 vols. cr 8vo... 
Draper (C. H.), Light, Heat, &c., 12mo ... 
Edwards (E. M.), Severn to the Tyne, cr 8vo 
Glances at Great and Little Men, cr 8vo ..... ‘ 
Harrison (B.), Patient Waiting: Sermons, Sv 
Harrison (W. J.), Magnetism and Electricity, 12 
Batton (J.), By Order of the Czar, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
Irvine (W. B ), Class-Book Geography, cr 8vo 
Lynch (J.), Egyptian Sketches, 8vo........... - 
Moore (T.), How to be Married, in all Ways 

Murray (D. C.), and Herman (H ), Bishops’ Bible, 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Pierce (J.), In Cloud and Sunshbine....... : (Triibner) 3/6 
Richardson (A. T.), Tables of Chemical Analysis, .... (Relfe) 2/0 
Traill (H. D.), Saturday Songs, cr 8v0........c.c00sss0008 .H. Allen) 3/6 
Vincent (F.), Around and About South America, 8vo . .(C. K. Paul) 21/0 


(Williams & Norgate) 6/0 
..(Hurst & Blackett) ae 
i / 





































SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutsipE Pace, TWRLVE GUINEAS, 











Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column................ s+. £3.10 0 

Half-Page .....scccccseceeeeeeee 5 5 0} Half-Column ....... eer soos LOS O 

Quarter-Page ....ccccccccerroeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column 017 6 
ComPANIES. 

Outside Page ............. panenes eee L14 14 0 | Inside Page.......00....cececcereeees £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following *‘ Publications of the Week,” 133. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 








For one pair of eyes which fail from old age, a 


THE NEW FASHION-BOOK. __ 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce 
that their Spring and Summer Fashion-Book for 
the present Season is now ready, containing Illustrations 
of the latest Novelties in Costumes, Mantles, 
Millinery, Tea-Gowns, and Children’s Costumes, 
with Estimate and Descriptive Letterpress. Post-free on 
application. 

DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, w. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKs. 
el Meth to na 3, ERT sod 00/0 en 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 

application to 


- DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 





TRADE-MARK. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 

See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 

EN DOWMENT-ASSURANOE POLICIES, 
combining : 

LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COstT, 

with Provision for Old Age. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 











dozen are worn out by the use of aes pect 
This is the result of wearing spectacles which are 
made by the gross, and so cannot, as a rule, snit any 
person's requirements accurately. 

Mr. BROWNING’S system of suiting the sight is to 
carefully test the eyes without the use of atropive or 
belladonna, and then have a pair of spectacles or 
folders made specially, under his own supervision, for 
each person who applies to him, the lenses being 
worked to suit all peculiarities of vision and the 
frames made to fit the features JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in 
its Eighth Edition), may be consulted free of charge 
in all cases of failing vision, at 63 Strand, London. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January lst, 1890. 


EQUITABLE ry Is 
LIFE Surplus divided coal £1,,235,827 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 


FAILING 


VISION. 











Fall reports, showing the remarkable result of 
Life Assurance when conducted on 


MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 
FEES or COMMISSION, 


sent on application to the Society’s Offices, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


CEYLON TEA, 
Of delicious quality, 2s. per pound, 
In quantities of 61b. and upwards. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 














COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-establishea Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 

in the market.’”’ It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.S,A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English, on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed. 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E. S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C. ; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool, 








HE NEW HOSPITAL for WOMEN (founded 1872), 
144 BUSTON ROAD, EUSTON sSQUARKE, 

A GRAND BAZAAR (under the patronage of H RH. the PRINCES3 of 
WALES) will be opened in the Hospital by the Marchioness of Salisbury, on 
TUESDAY, April 29th, and be continued on Wednesday and Thursday, April 30th 
and May Ist, 1890. i 

All kinds of Stalls will be held, in addition to the 

INDIAN TEMPLE, The HOME of HYGEIA, 
PALMISTRY, An AMERICAN BAR, 
FISHPOND and ORANGE-TRHE, and a SHOOTING GALLERY. 


A GIGANTIC EXHIBITION OF 1,400 DOLLS. 


In the afternoon of each day,a Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert, by 
eminent Artists. Conductor, Mr. Frederic Cowen. 

The principal Evening Performances wil! be:— 

On Tuesday, April 29th, Orchestral and Ballad Concert, under the management 
of Mr. H. R. Bird. 3 

Wednesday, April S0th, Assault-at Arms, by Members of R.N. Artillery and 
Inus of Court Volunteers. : 

Thursday, May Ist, Operetta and Tableaux-Vivants. 

Admission: Tuesday, 5s.; after 6 o'clock, 2s. 6d.; Children, 2s. 6d. and 1s. 
Wednesday, 2s. 6d.; after 6 o’clock, 1s.; Children, 1s. and 61, Thursday, ls. all 
day; Children, 6d. all day. MARGARET M. BAGSTER, Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and THIRIEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 to 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 
1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIKS), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. (Established 1871). 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared fur Uni- 
versity Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken of pupils from India and the 
Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :—Religious Knowledge, the Rev. Jas. 
Cornford, M.A., Lecturer at the London College of Divinity ; English Language 
and Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S. ; Aucient and Moderr History, 
H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A., F.R.Hist.8.; Science, E. K. Campbell, Esq., M.B., 
F.R.C.S.; Freach, L. Stiévenard, Ksq., F.C.P., Officier de l’Académie, Université 
de France, City of London School, and King’s College, London; German, Dr. C. 
A. Reinecke, University of Géttingen and City of London College; Latin and 
Arithmetic, C. W. Cunnington, Eeq , A K.C.; Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water-Colours, Alfred 
Hardy, Esq., Miss Rosenberg; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Esq» RAM, 
Walter Fitton, Eeq., RA.M. ; Solo-Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, 
Esq, R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq.; Dancing 
and Calisthenics, Mrs, Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN MAY Ist, 1890.—For terms, references, &c., apply to the 
PRINUIPALS. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
; Hrap-MasTER—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

A First-Grade Public School, with Classical and Modern Sides, both fully 
equipped and organised. Excellent Buildings and Playgrounds, standing on the 
outskirts of the town, amidst beautiful scenery. The Honour List of 1889 com- 
prises a First-Class in Classics, Moderations, Oxford ; a Secvond-Class in Classics, 
“ Greats,” Oxford ; 23rd place in Exam. for Woolwich Entrance; and Classical 
Scholarships of Trinity, Hertford, and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, besides less 
important distinctions.—For Prospectus, &., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors. 
of schools can confidently recommend, for its exceptional tune and 
excellent methods of instruction in Englisb, French, and German, Music, 
Drawing, and Needlework, and its very reasonable terms, a healthily situated 
LADIks’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of the 
neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES fora 
few BOARDERS.—Address, tor particulars, * P.,”’ 15 Arlington Road, Gloucester 
Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


LENALMOND.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of which one (for exceptional merit) will be of £70, the others of 

£50, will be offered for Competition in JULY. Age, 11 to 15. Candidates can be 
examined in England.—For particulars, apply to WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth. 
The College, placed in singularly healthy site at foot of the Grampians, has 
Classical and Modern Side, and prepares directly for Universities and Public 
Services. Junior School for Boys between 9 and 13,— Warden, Rey. J. W. SKRINE. 
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AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), ews BOYS of from 8 to 15 

f for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROY L NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 
years of age adjoins scbool. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 


pa — the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


T LEONARDS.ON-SEA.—The | GRANGE SOHOOL.— 
1 +, lat . 
S Rev. H.N. FOWLER M-A~ College), PREPARES BOYS between 8 a 





Rorat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 20th, 1890. 





ears Assistant- ‘lt f L ween 8 and 
is for the Public Schools, &c. House expressly built for School, in fine situation. 


All requisites. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk.—For the TRAINING of YOUTAS for 
Golonial Life, &c.—Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

¢he past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 


EAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 


(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 
PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &c., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 


The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Students to commence their Medical Course. 














information may be obtained from the office of the College, Gower Stree 
aie “ JOHN WILLIAMS, MD” Dean.” 
E J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary, 





for BOYS on the COTTESWOLD HILLS, specially recommended for 
health. Established 40 years, Terms, from £50 per annum. The Rev. C. J. Young, 
Rector of Ilmington, Shipston-on-Stour, writes :—*I most heartily recommend 
the school. The head-master seems to — his own ene into his pupils, 
and teaches them to think and to fear no difficulty in work of any kind, Mach 
open-air life is also encouraged in an air better, I think, than Malvern, and ina 
wild and picturesque country which made my boys as fond of school as of home.” 


Ree HOUSE, near Stroud, Gloucester.—SCHOOL 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR.- 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


EW SOUTH WALES.—UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY.— 
CHALLIS CHAIR of HISTORY. 

The Senate of the University of Sydney invite applications from gentlemen 
qualified to fill the above-named Chair. 

The salary will be at the rate of £900 ‘gt annum, with three increments of £100. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for New South 
Wales, 9 Victoria Street, 8.W. 

Applications, stating candidate’s age, and accompanied by testimonials, must 
be addressed to the Senate of the University of Sydney, and sent to the under- 
signed not later than May 5th next, to be forwarded to the Senate. 

SAUL SAMUEL, Agent-General for New South Wales, 
9 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 





March 24th, 1890. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS, will 

take place on JULY sth, 9th, and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 


OVER COLLEGE.—A High-Class Public School on 
moderate terms. Recent successes are: Scholarships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and highest places in the Woolwich Examination. Special Classes for 
Woolwich, Sandburst, and Army Preliminary Examination. Army Preliminary 
Examination held in Dover. 
Junior School—Excellent Music, Chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, 
Gymnasium, Fives-Courts, Sea Bathing. 
Each boy has a separate bedroom. 
For particulars, katy the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head-Master, or the 
Hon. Secretary, E. W. KNOCKER, Esq. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. [een 
4 Frees, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 














R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin.—29 The Avenue, Eastbourne. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 20th, 21st, 22nd. Eleven 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and r annum, will be 
awarded. Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, Oheltenham College. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 
to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About 50 
Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 
pn and “S. be ——— in the ae rae Works Department, _ 
in the Indian Telegra Department.—For particulars, apply to 
SECRETARY, at the College.” sites 


pes SIONNAT de JEUNES DEMOISELLES, & Genéve, 
_ Suisse.—Mdlle. BORCK recoit des JEUNES FILLES de bonne famille qui 
désirent oo leur éducation en francais. Excellente occasion pour 
apprendre l’allemand, l’anglais, ou l’italien, et pour étudier la musique, le 
dessin, et la gp nn et références 4 disposition. S’adresser a la 
Directrice, Mdlle. H. BOROK, Villa Clairmont, Champel, Gendve 








pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited 


OLLY Hi lnk; HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on MAY 7th. There are 
VACANCIES. 


RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 
Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.A., University of London. Assisted by 
Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London fessors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises ; liberal arrangements; wide 
culture. Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For Pros us, address H. PERCY BECHER, 
= 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies’ 
lege. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—TWO HEYMAN 

SCHOLARSHIPS of £25 per annum, for Boys under 14, will be offered 

on MAY Ist. The Examination is in elementary subjects.—Apply, Rev. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 


j}\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
Hagley Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress : Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.— 

The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High- 
School Curriculum, Natural Sci , with practical Laboratory Work; Drawing; 
Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework ; and Physical Exercises. The New 
Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. SCHOOL HOURS: 9.15to1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES: Four to Six 
Guineas a Term, according to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to 
the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 6th, Entrance Examination at the School- 


House on Monday, May 5th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


| 7 gpg (high-class) -UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

for LADIES, South Hampstead, N.W.—Modern Languages, Music and 
Art, as onthe Continent, Thorough modern education, careful training, refined, 
happy home. University Lecturers and eminent Professors. Pupils successful 
at London Matric., Higher Loca}, Local, and Music Examinations. Splendid house, 
fine grounds, in beautiful surroundings. Tennis, riding, swimming. 




















T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP3.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded on the results of an Examination, to be held on July 9th, 
10th, and 11th :— 

TEN of £75 a year; TWO of £60 a year; FOUR of £50 a year. 
All tenable for three years in the College, 
For Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has 

REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education, Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus by Herr Stempel, who gives weekly lessons. Inclusive 
terms, 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 
49 Welbeck Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, May 6th. 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS. 
—President: Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College.—Employers 
secking Teachers, either Permanent or for Lecturing, Coaching in special 
subjects, or Visiting-Teaching, should apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, 
Kensington, W.—For Examiners, apply to Miss L. HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, W. 

















LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 

£30 each, tenable for three years, will be competed for on MAY 6th and 7th. 

Open to boys under 15.—For information as to Junior and Senior Platt Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 

Master: OC. A. VINOE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Second Master: T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Boarding-House Master: T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—The SCHOOL will 
REOPEN on THURSDAY, May 8th.—For Pros, and other information, 
apply tothe HEAD-MASTER ; to Mr. JACKSON, Burton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W. ; 
or to the Secretary to the Court of Governors, A, ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 
Coleman Street, E.C. MinisTeRIAL Exursitions: A limited number of Exhibitions 
for the Sons of Christian Ministers are at the disposal of the Governors. They 
are of the annual value of 31 to 46 guineas, — to the age of the Exhibi- 
tioners —For further information, application should be made to the HEAD- 
MAS' 


e 








OLWYN BAY COLLEGE, N. Wales.—This High-Class 
College will be OPENED in MAY. Fees moderate and inclusive. The 
ises are splendidly situated at an elevation of 250 ft. above the Bay.—For Pro- 





spectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, F. F. RIGG, M.A., Strathmore House, 
Southport, or to the WARDEN of the College, Tudor Hall, Colwyn Bay. 





Reserves of NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
a on MORTGAGE of the GENERAL DISTRICT RATES and BOROUGH 
Particulars may be had of the Borough Accountant, at the Water Offices, St. 


Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 
SAM. GEO, JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, March 11th, 1890. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320.—The Corporation of Sheffield are prepared to receive 
applications for the above sum of Stock. Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly on March lst and September Ist. Forms of 
Prospectus and application, and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—An enjoyable health-resort. Climate mild and equable, with pure and 

bracing air. ‘two hundred and fifty Rooms, well furnished and decorated.—Tarift 
of MANAGER, 














| 
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MUDIE'’S 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupin’s LiBraRy. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirsp, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... eee om aie ces esd BiB ein 014 8... 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany .. 110 6....015 3....0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... oie: RR Gees 016 8..... .0 8 2 





NOTICE.—In future, the InprEx to the “ Spectator ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 


$$ 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No. 367, for MAY, contains :— 
1, Kirstern, By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 31-34, 
2. A Morat CrusapER. By Goldwin Smith, 
. GETTING Reapy. By W. Warde Fowler. 
. OuR Boys 1n Froripa. By Arthur Montefiore, 
. GEORGE WITHER. By John Fyvie. 
. SoME PassaGes In THE Lire OF HamisH MacGreaor, 
THE Cry OF THE PARENTS, 
8. RONALD LESTER, 
9. Prince ALBERT VicTOR IN TRAVANCORE. By J.D. Rees, 


TIS oe oo 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


The English KMlustratey Mansine 


For MAY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains ;— 
1, THE GREEK WATER-CARRIER. From a Drawing by J. Finnemor A 
piece.) y e. (Frontis. 
2. TRANSATLANTIC Trirtes, Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P. 
3. Expectancy. Sophy Singleton. 
4, ALBERT DireEr, Albert Fleming. With Illustrations. 
5. For THE Causs. Stanley J. Weyman. 
6. Some Boarp ScHoon CHILDREN. James Runciman. With Illustrations } 
Hugh Thomson, y 
7 Lap ae ee et PS. i 
. CYCLE oF Six Love-Lyrics.—VI. ** THEY ARE REUNITED.” Wor 
Bennett. Music by Hamish MacCunn, ated Joseph 
9. May. A Decorated Page. H. Sumner. 
10. THe Rina or Amasis, A Romance. (Conclusion.) The Earl of Lytton. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUEE sent on application. 





pacusnss ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS... se tse nv £10,000, 000 
CLAIMS PAID .., we see nw ewe ~—:12,000,000 





PSTATIBRBRS and DOWNSTATIBS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stam 


Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Consiitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists thronghout the World, 





BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock,’” 


Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere, 


WHOLESALE CF ALL WHCLESALE HOUSES. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
pee on a to DUNVILLE and OO., 


jimited, yo wed rish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Stran¢, 
London, W.C, 


—_— & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





ps MEATS. Also, 





aaaacaiaes of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





a SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





SPAS for INVALIDS. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
OCIETY 


8 7 
(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually, 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially, 

BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE, 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
MONG) BAGS. oiscesiccssesvcdoseve cesvetibe £318,609 
362,265 


No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.O. 


ee and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent, 
per annum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 


ARTHUR JACKSON, ) 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCOIS E. COLENSO, F.1.A., London, 


Actuary and Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFIOR, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crose, 

Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. §Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F, B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. 








USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE OONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C, A, CamERON, M.D., says:—‘' I have never tasted 





Cocoa that I like so well.”’ 





IRKBECOK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and 
Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New 
York City, U.S.A., where single Copies can be 
obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 





Mr. J. M. BARRIE’S NEW WORK, 
Now re .dy, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6:. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 
By J. M. BARRIE, 
Author of “A Window in Thrum:,” &. 


Xr. RUNCIVAN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


JOINTS in OUR SOCIAL ARMOUR. 
By James Rouncrmay, Author of ‘'A Dream of 
the North Sea,” &c. 

7s:—The Ethics of the Drink Question— 
venue at Sea - War—Drink—Concerning Pecsple 
who Know they are Going Wrong—The Social In- 
fluence of the ‘‘ Bar ’’—Friendships—D sasters at 

Sea—A Rhapsody of Summer—Lost Days—Mid- 

summer Days and Nights—Dandies—Genius and 

Reapectability—Slang—Pets—The Ethics of the Turf, 

&c—Discipline—Bad Company—Good Company— 

Going a-Walkinz—‘‘ Sport ’”’— Degraded Men—A 

Refinement of * Sporting” Cruelty, 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The MAKERS of MODERN 
ENGLISH: a Popular Handbook to the Greater 
Poets of the Century. By the Rev. W J. Daw- 
son, Author of ‘‘ Tue Thresho)d of Manhood.” 


IMPORTANT WORK by Dean LEFROY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


The CHRISTIAN MINISTRY: its 
Origin, Constitution, Nature, and Work. By 
the Very Rev. W1LL1AmM LErroy, D.D., Dean of 
Norwich. 

Scotsman :—‘‘ These lectures are by no means dry 
or dull reading; they are lighted up by many pas- 
sages of chastened eloquence, they show ripe scholar. 
sbip, and a thorough mastery of materials by which 
a judgment is to be formed.” 


By the AUTHOR of “ GESTA CHRISTI.” 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


The UNKNOWN GOD; or, Inspiration 
Among Pre-Christian Races. By CU. Lorine 
BRACE. 


Pail Mall Gazette :—“‘ A singularly able contribution 
to the study of a fascinating subject, thoroughout 
characterised by that large-hearted tolerance which 
is a characteristic of the time.” 


Now ready, price ls. 


NYASSALAND. Travel-Sketches in 


our New Protectorate, Selected from “ Tropical 
Africa.” By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


Manchester Guardian :—‘t We know of no other 
book dealing with the Nyassa region which is written 
with the same breadth of view and fertility of sug- 
gestion. The publication of these sclections in a 
cheap form is well timed.” 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


London : 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, price 2s., cloth. 
A NEW REVIEW OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 
By HEATHER BIGG, F.R.CS. 
This Work is intended to show the benefits the 


British race would derive from a broader and more 
patriotic training of its youth. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 340, is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 

1, THE MopEeRN FRENCH NOVEL, 
2. BUDDHISM. 
3. Bas Vigine AGE. 
4, THE BEGINNING AND THE Enp OF Lirs, 
5, St. Saviour’s, SOUTHWARK. 
6. SOPHOCLES. 
7. THE FRENCH IN ITALY AND THEIR IMPERIAL 
PROJECT. 
8. RoBerT Brownina. 
9. PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION OF SCOTLAND. 
10. GREATER BRITAIN, 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
APRIL, 1890, 
ConTENTS. 


1, Toe Earty ETHNOLOGY OF THE BritIsH IsLEs. 
By Professor John Rhys, M.A. 

2, THE NILE anpD ITS WORK. 

3. Tue STEWARTS IN ORKNEY. 

4, Coptic EccuesiastTicaL Music. 
Hatherly, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 

5. Tue University OF Finuanp. 

6. An Oxp Scots Society. By John Mackay, 

7. Tux Limits or Homs-Ruie. By William Wallace, 

8. Summaries OF ForEIGN REVIEWS. 

9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

ALEX. GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, London, 


By Archpriest 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 895. MAY, 1890. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
A Secret Mission. Caps. 1-4, 
THE Prussian Monakcuy AND THE REVOLUTION OF 
1848. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 
RATHILLET. 


Tue Last OF THE CANNIBAL CHIEFS. By Basil 
Thomson. 

Sixxmm anp Tier. By H. H. Risley, Bengal Civil 
Service. 


Narcissus. By William Canton. 

THE COLLECTOR ON THE PROWL. 

A Sona or Love anp May. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. 
GeRMAN Arms IN East AFrica, With a Map. 

A New Vitw or IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

Tue Late ALEXANDER Mackay, C.F. 


WILL1Am Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Price One Sbilling. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
THIRD SERIES.—No. VIII. 

Contents :—Don ANGELO’s StrAy SHEEP. By Mrs, 
Burton.—THE Twins. From the Chineso of Wa 
Ming. By Robert K. Douglas.—Tue Doctor: an 
Oxp Vireinia Fox-Hunter. By A. G. Bradley.— 
THE ENCHANTED BRIDLE. A Legendary Bal!ad, By 
H. Johnstone, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Price One Sh 'lling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS For MAY, 
Map TIPPERARY. 
THe Poet's APpoLoey. 
Marcia. Chaps. 17-20. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
“Thirlby Hall,” &c. (To be continued.) 
PassION-PLAYERS AT HOME; OR, OBER-AMMERGAU 
In WINTER. By Florence Norris. 
THe New Departure.—I. FRaANcE UNDER M. Con- 
sTaNns. II. GERMANY WITHOUT BISMARCK. 
A Quiet Corner of Normanpy. By E. D. Cuming. 
AGITATORS AND DrMaGOGUES. By Morley Roberts. 
BouND FOR GREEN FieLps. By May Kendall. 
TuHat FIpDLER FELLOW. Chaps. 1-3. By Horace 
Hutchinson. 
NorTes OF THE MontTH, FROM LONDON AND Paris. 
CoRRESPONDENCE. 
Our Liprary List. 


London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEWBERRY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen. 
Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FoR MAY. 

STanLey's Emin Pasua RELIEF EXPEDITION. 
R. W. Felkin. 

Tracts. By Rev. W. H. Danbney, M.A 

Tue Evcuaristic “ Amen”? (I, Cor. xiv., 16), 
Rev. T. W. Belcher, D D. 

Our PILGRIMAGE TO OBER-AMMERGAU. (Illustrated.) 
I. By Austin Clare. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT TITHES IN RELATION TO THE 
TitHe RenNT-CHARGE BILL NOW BeFORE PARLIA- 
MENT. 

— Astronomy. (Illustrated.)—III. Tot Moon. 


y H. Clements. 
A Bruges Festivat. By Madame De Goey. 
ASCENSIONTIDE Poetry. (Illustrated) By “Elpis.’’ 
Russian CAROLS AND RELIGIOUS BALLADS, By Rev. 

Graham Sandberg, B.A. 

PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. By E. W. Brabrook, F.S.A. 
“Tue BisHops’ Brsie.” Chaps, 28-33. By D. 

Christie Murray and H. Herman. 

“*SweEet ConTENT.” (Illustrated.) Chaps.10-1l. By 

Mrs. Molesworth. 

TuHrovuGH BusH, THROUGH BriaR. A Short Story 

By M.S. Benham, 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed— 
Biblical Questions—* The Elder Temple” (Poetry) — 
Reviews—* Useful Books’’ List—Oorrespondence, &c. 

GRIFFITH FaRRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 


THE UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE. 


MAY. One Shilling. 
En@uanD: ANODE. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
ENGLAND AND BeEteium. By General Brialmont, 
ex-Minister of War, Belgium. 
GeorGE LEO von Caprivi. (With Portrait.) 
RESPONSIBILITY IN WaR. By Spenser Wilkinson, 
Author of “‘ The Brain of an Army.” 
OBSTACLES TO IMPERIAL FSDERATION. 

1. By the Editor. 

2. AN AUSTRALIAN’S View. By G. H. D. Gossip. 
Watsak100 : ‘1 #E,ORIGIN OF LEGeNDS.—II, By Colonel 

J. F. Maurice, R.A. 

Tue EasteR MAN@UVRES. 
Tue Supan Campaign. By George Hooper, Author 

of “ Waterloo,” “‘ Sedan,” &c. 

RounpD about BistEy, (With Plan.) By Colonel 

Cooper King. 

NaTionaL INSURANCE: A PRACTICAL PROPOSAL, 

By Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.C.B, 

**The whole contents of the Magazine are full of 
life, and if its successors resemble it, a new literary 
and practical force will have entered the political 
arena.”’—Spectator. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo 
Place ; and all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


By Andrew Lang. 





By 


By 











RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
7 LIS’. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENnTs For MAY, 1890. 


1. Atas! By Rhoda Broughton, Author of 
“Nancy,” &c. PartI. Chaps. 17-20. 

2. Sonnet: THe OLD AND THE NeEw. By C. F. 
Jobnson, 


3. TALKS WITH TRELAWSY. By Richard Edgcumbe. 

4, Dear BeetHoven. By Sidney Hodges. 

5. Poor Mrs. Carrinetron. By W. B. Maxwell. 

6. MAURICE DE Saxe. 

7. THE Pura. 

8. Peart. By Charles Hervey. 

9. CoNTINENTAL Prisons. 

10. To my Lity. 

ll, Out OF THE Deeps. By Ethel Evrl. 

12, Leconte DE LisLe’s PoETRY. 

15. Peart-PowpEerR. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 
Author of ‘‘Ouzht We to Visit Her?” &c, 
Chaps, 20-24. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LIITLE LADY.” 
THE FAILURE OF 
ELIZABETH. 


By E. FRANCE3 POYNTER, 
Aathor of “Among the Hills,’ «ec. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo0, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FREDERICK 
HAZZLEDEN,.” 


“ACT E.” 
By HUGH WESTBURY. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


*‘ The events of the time are graphically portrayed 
and skilfully utilised by the able and accomplished 
author.”’—: cotsman. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE NETHER WORLD.” 


THE EMANCIPATED. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of “ Thyrza,” &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8ve, 
“Unquestionably clever and well worth reading, 
The production of a man who can think, and who 
can express himself with unconventional force and 
freedom.’ —Acaidemy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF 
HILBY.” 


ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 


By MARY E. MANN, 
Author of “‘ A Lost Estate,” &c. 
In 5 vols. crown 8vo. 

** Refreshingly clever. Miss Mann has brought 
together the necessary materials for an_ excellent 
story, and employed them with undaunted ability.” 
—Morning Post. 

“ Miss Mann has plenty of humour, as is shown by 
her amusing description of Miriam’s unsuccessful 
novel, its critiques and its fate; and plenty of power 
and capacity of telling a story.’’—Saturday Review, 


“ A pretty and carefully written story.” —Athenzum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. 


By E. WERNER, 
Author of “ No Surrender,’’ &. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


“ An able and vigorous work, written with force and 
power of imagination, and a good command of lan- 
guage. The eharacters are drawn with a firm hand, 
and possess a marked individuality.”—Athenzum. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN UGLY DUCKLING.” 


BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. 


By HENRY ERROLD, 
Author of “‘ The Academican,”’ &c, 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

“Mr. Erroll’s realism is forcible without bemg 
coarse. His new work should assign him a good place 
among the realistic novelists of the day.”"—Morning 
Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
CUTTING for PARTNERS. 


By Joun Corpy Jearrreson, Author of ‘‘ The 
Rapiers of Regents Park,” ‘‘Live it Down,” &c. 
3 vols. 


TILL the GREAT ASSIZE. 


By Vere Ciaverine, Author of ‘‘A Modern 
Delilah,” ** Barcaldine,” &c. 3 vols, 


ADA TRISCOTT. By Captain 


ANDREW HacearD, Author of ‘‘ Dodo and I.” 
2 vols. 


CROSS ROADS. By May 
Crommetin, Author of “Queenie,” ‘* Orange 
Lily,” &. 3,vols, 

DULCIBEL. By Gertrude 


M. Haywarp, 3 vols, 


PART of the PROPERTY. 


By Brarrice Wuitsy, Author of ‘“ The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick.’ 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


SPENCER BLACKETT’S 


NEW BOOKS. 








NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MISADVENTURE. 


By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ My Friend Jim,” 
“ Major and Minor,” “ Matrimony,” &. 
**A work of great merit and of highly finished 
excellence.” —Scotsman, 





CHEAP EDITION OF 8S. BARING-GOULD'S 
NOVEL. 
At all Booksellers’, cloth, 3s. 6d., with Frontispiece, 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 


By 8. BARING-GOULD, Author of “ Mehalah,”’ 
“Court Royal,” ‘‘ John Herring,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols, 


SCARLET SIN. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘‘ Love’s Conflict,”” “ Véronique,” &c. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 
35 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 





EW YORK STREET ARCHITEC- 
TURE; French Sculpture; More Sheffield 
Competition Designs. For above, and other Illustra- 
tions, with the usual amount of interesting reading 
og id the mo gg ed a —— = , 4 
post, /; ann su ption, .)—Office, 
Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


FOURTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8vo, price 5s. 


wre. MUST I DO to GET 
WELL? and HOW CAN I KEEP so? 
By E. Stuart, 
Davip Srorrt, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


LIGHT: 


A of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical 

Research The Medium of communication 
between Students of the Occult, and e: jially of the 
Higher Spiritualism. Edited by “‘M.A. (Oxon.)” 
Price 2d. weekly. Specimen copy, 2}d., post-free.— 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS. — Desimitatep CONSTITUTIONS. — 

When climate, age, or hardships have undermined 
the health, skin diseases are prone arise and 
augment the existing weakness. Holloway’s medica- 
ments daily prove most serviceable even under the 
most untoward circumstances. is well-known 
and highly esteemed Vintment possesses the finest 
balsamic virtues, which soothe and heal without in- 
flaming or irritating the most tender skin or most 
sensitive sore. Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are 
infallible for curing bad legs, varicose veins, swelled 
ankles, erysipelas, scaly skin, and every variety of 
skin disease. Over all these disorders Holloway’s 











remedies exert a quick and favourable action, and 
where cure is possible, gradually but certainly 
arrive at that consummation. They are invaluable 
and scurvy. 


in the cure of scrofula 


LL 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. 


Formerly President of the San Francisco Geographical Society, and Member of iforni 
fms Phar y, ember of the Californian 


With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. 
1. vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Author resided in Egypt for nearly six months during the winter of 1889-90 and 
had, therefore, ample opportunities for studying the country carefully. Writing as 
American, his views contain much that is novel and original, and his chapters on “ The 
English in Egypt ” will be found especially interesting. 4 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, Paternoster Row. 





PROFESSOR PIAZZI SMYTH. 


Now ready, in medium 8vo, cloth extra, 16s., the FIFTH EDITION, entirely Rewritten, 
and including all the most Important Discoveries up to the Time of Publication. 


OUR INHERITANCE 
THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


With 25 Explanatory Plates, showing the more Crucial Parts of this really anti-Egyptian 
and most Primeval Structure, in Plan, Elevation, and Section. 


By PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., 


Late Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 








London: C. BURNET and CO., 9 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS, 
FUNDS.  ... ose ose - £8,476,018, 


Orricrs—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. 
Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
ICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CuarnmMaNn—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Derrvutr-CHarrnMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Puysician—Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.O.P. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 
OPEN TO THE OLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £40,000. 
2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE PRorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
ca vith full Profits Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 











Age next Age next 

Birthday. £5. d. Birthday. 2s. d. 
25 218 25 1618 
30 233 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 31 158 40 2417 6 
45 86 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 














Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, §.W- oe MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &o. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s,, 6s., 88. and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


THE 











none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


The FRIEND of MAN; and his FRIENDS, 
—the POETS. By FRANCES PowErR CopBe. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 2s. 
TENNYSON'S and BROWNING’S latest words about Dogs are included in this 


Edition. P . 
“Miss Cobbe has made a 
ona ility of the dog 

on be divined that we welcome with enthusiasm Miss Cobbe’s pretty little 
k which is all about dogs...... dogs as seen by the poets, especially by the 
boo + und most widely extended circle of poets, from Homer to Mr. G. R. Sims, 
larges ingenious idea to collect the testimony of the Seers, those who among men 
ms ‘redited with the clearest gift of divination, in favour of that damb companion 
are ch thy and wonderfal perception of human feeling throws a 


instinctive sympa’ € 
pow dy ong Of pectry over the meanest cur.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 








eautiful selection of poetry which the fidelity and 
has elicited from the poets of many nations.”’”— 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK to the WORKS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND Orr. 


NEW VOLUME of Prebendary SADLER’S COMMENTARY, 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
COLOSSIANS, THESSALONIANS, and 


HY, the EPISTLES of ST. PAUL tothe. With Notes, Critical and 
Dee eeal, by M. F. SapueER, Rector of Honiton, Prebendary of Wells. 


In a few days. 


FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, the WORKS of. 


Whiston’s Translation, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. 
With Topographical and Geographical Notes by Colonel Sir C. W. Wixson, 
K.C.B. Vols. IV. and V., containing the Jewish Wars and completing the 
Work. Each 3s, 6d. [Boun’s STanDaRD LisBRary. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo, buckram, £3 3s, 


A DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and 


ENGRAVERS, Biograpbical and Critical. With a List of Ciphers, Mono- 
ms, and Marks. By MicHAEL Bryan. New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Enlarged, by WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A., Author of “ Peter de Wint,’’ 
“ Scottish Painters,” &c.; and R. BE. Graves, of the British Museum. 
“4 book which no collector and no public library can possibly do without.”— 
Times, 


London: G. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 


The UNKNOWN EROS. Third Edition, 1s. 
PRINCIPLE in ART, &c. Second Edition, 


58. 
The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Library 


Fd 5s. 


POEMS (‘‘Angel,” ‘‘Victories of Love,” 


“Unknown Eros,” ‘‘Tamerton Church Tower,” “ Amelia,” &.) Third 
Cvllective Edition, 2 vols., 9s. 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


MAY, 1890, 


ConTENTS. 

PortralT OF JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET. Frontispiece. Drawn by Carroll Beck- 
witb, after a Photograph taken in Millet’s garden, in 1864, 

BaRBIZON AND JEAN-Frangois MILLET.—I, T,H. Bartlett. (To be concluded 
in June.) With Llustrations. F 

“As HaGGaRDs OF THE Rock.” Mary Tappan Wright. 

Backtog Dreams. Frank Dempster Sherman, 

Co-oPpeRATIVE HoME WINNING. Some Practical Results of Building and Loan 
Associations, W.A.Linn. With Lilustrations of Houses built by Building and 
Loan Associations. 

In THE VALLEY. Chaps, 29-31. Harold Frederic. (Begun in September, 1889— 
to be continued.) Dicstestions from Drawings * Howard Pyle. 

Tue TueaTRES OF Japan. T. J. es llustrations by Tankei and 
Kiyokichi, and from Nendai-ki and the ‘a-ya Zukai, 

Gimpsrs OF NAPOLEON IN 1804. Clarence Deming. 

Deap Cities. A. Lampman. 

Tue Riewts OF THE CITIZEN.—Il, AS A USER OF THE PuBLIC STREETS. 
Francis Lynde Stetson, 

Disticus, John Hay. 

PERNILLA: A STORY OF SweEDE CREEK. Karl Erickson. 

“Corinne.” Kugene Schuyler. 

ba = oF View :—"‘ Maria” —The Art of Dining Out—The Author and his 

orke, 


The JUNE NUMBER of SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE will contain the ONLY ARTICLE that 
Mr. STANLEY will contribute to any Periodical. 


*,* It will give some of the experiences of his African Journey for the Relief of 
Emin Pasha, and will be fully Illustrated from his own Photographs, and from 
authorised Sketches. 

Price One Shilling ; or, post-free, Fifteenpence. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


LOCKE. By A. Campbell Fraser, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh. Being 
the New Volume of “ Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” 
Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 

The other Volumes of the Series are :— 

DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry.—BUTLER. By Rev. W. Lucas 
Cottins, MA—BERKELEY. By Professor CAMPBELL Fraser.—FICHTE. By 
Professor ADAMsON.—KANT. By Professor WALLACE.—HAMILTON. By Pro- 
fessor VeITcH.—HEGEL. By Professor EpwarD Carirp.—LEIBNIZ. By J. 
THEODORE Merz.—VICO. By Professor Fiuvt.—HOBBES. By Professor 
Croom RoBertson.—HUME. By the Eprtor.—SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. 
———— CaizD.—BACON. Part I. The Life. Part II. Philosophy. By Pro- 
fessor NicHOL, 


This day is published. 


The RADICAL CURE for IRELAND. A 


Letter to the People of England and Scotland concerning a New Plantation. 
With 2 Maps, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


The FUNCTION of LABOUR in the PRO- 


ee of WEALTH. By ALrexanper Puiuir, LL.B. Edin. Crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS inaSTUDIO. By W. W. 


Story, Author of ‘* Roba di Roms,”’ &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


This day is published, FOURTH EDITION. 


DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY; 


and other Sermons, By the Rev. A. W. Momeris, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, 53. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


’ 
The DUKE’S DAUGHTER, and The 
FUGITIVES. By Mrs. Ot1pHant. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d, 

“She tells the narrative, moreover, in a fascinating style, and the result is a 
novelette which can be read through without any sensation of weariness.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“The story is withal eminently worth reading.””"—John Bull. 

“It is admirably narrated, with attendant sketches of character which are 
touched off with the skill and care of an expert.’’—Globe, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, No. I., price Half-a-Crown. 


SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 


A NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW OF CURRENT TOPICS. 
Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON. 


CONTENTS. 
SUBJECT : 


STATE EDUCATION FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Part I.—ANCIENT CIVILISATION and MODERN EDUCA- 
TION—INDIA. By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.8.1., &c., President of the Indian Education 
Commission. 

II.—STATE EDUCATION in ENGLAND. By EDWARD M. 
HANCE, LL B., Secretary to the Liverpool School Board. 

III.—STATE EDUCATION in SCOTLAND. 
1V.—NATIONAL EDUCATION in IRELAND. 

V.—The ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SYSTEMS of 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION COMPARED. (Anony- 
mous, Two Writers.) 

VI.—WESTERN STATE EDUCATION (UNITED STATES). 
By the Rev. E. F. M. MACCARTHY, M.A., Principal of 
King Edward’s School, and Vice-Chairman of the School 
Board, Birmingham. 
VII.—NOTE on the CANADIAN and AUSTRALIAN 
SYSTEMS. (Same Avruor.) 
VIII.—NOTE on COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. (Anonymous.) 
IX.—The EDUCATION and STATUS of WOMEN. By Mrs. 
EMILY CRAWFORD. 

X.—TECHNICAL EDUCATION; and PAYMENTS on 

RESULTS. By Sir PHILIP MAGNUS. 
XI—The NEW CODE for 1890. 
XII.—-EDITORIAL SUMMARY and CONCLUSION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. INDEX. 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL; 
GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, and NEW YORK, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL OF iNDIAN LIFE. 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vo's, p»st 8vo. 


THE RAJAH’S HEIR. 


By a NEW AUTHOR. 

*,* Asian mysticism, of a kind distinct from that 80 largely 
exploited by the School of Theosophical Novelists, is a 
leading feature of this story, the sceze of which is 
laid in India during the Mutiny. 


NEW EDITION OF MARSHALL’S “ ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS.” 
Ready this day, THIRD EDITION, imporial 8vo, 3ts. 61. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By John Mar- 


SHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Acidemy of Arts; 
late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South 
Kensington; Profe sor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 
Original Drawings on Wood by J. S Cuthbert. 


Just published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8yo, 63. 


THE PARIAH. By. F. Anstey, 
Author of “ Vice-Versa,” ‘‘The Giant’s Robe,’ 

From the Saturday Review :—‘' There is not a Hey pag re—w2 might say, not a 
dull sentence—in it..... The girls are delightfully drawn, especially the hewitcebing 
Margo’ and the childish Lettice. Nothing that polish and finish, cleverness, 
humour, wit, and sarcasm can give is left out.” 


COMPLETION OF THE POCKET EDITION 
OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, bound in half-cloth, with cut or ancut edzes, price 1s. 6d. 
Vol. VIII.—MY LADY LUDLOW, and other Tales. 
*,* This Edition is complete in E:ght Volumes. 
NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, ani CO.’S POPULAR TWO-SHILLING 
NOVELS SERIES 
Ready this day, feap. 8vo, boars, pictoris ul cover, 2s. 


FRENCH JANET. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueli ne,” &c. 


Ready this day, 6d. (NEW SERIES), No. 83. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, 


containing :—*The BURNT MILLION,’ by JAMES PAYN, 
Author of ‘By Proxy,” &c. Chaps. 44-48,“ DINNER. 
TABLES.”—“ The LION’S TALE.’—‘' The LAST of _ the 
CALVERTS.”—“ The MATCH of the SEASON.”—“ RATS :” 
and “The COLONEL’S BOY.” 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will te hans t» send a copy of their 
Catalogue post-free on application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo bane S.W. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
MAY. 


By T. W. Russell, 

THE WORKING OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WyominG. By the Hon. Horace Plunkett, 

Tue LAMENTABLE CoMEDY OF WILLOW Woop. By Rudyard Kiplinz. 

Tue DanisH Drama or To-Day. By William Archer. 

LEavES FROM A DIARY ON THE Karun River.—II, 
Curzon, M P 

Tue Mépoc VintaGce oF 1889. By W. Beatty-Kingston. 

NorTH AMERICAN FisHERI£ES Disputes. By F. Heinr. Geffcken. 

ENGLAND’s OUTLOOK IN East AFRICA. 


TENNYSON: AND AFTER. 


Tue IrisH Lanp BILL. M.?P. 


By the Hon. George N. 








&e., &e. 
TWO SUMMERS in GREENLAND: an 
Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands in Fjords and Mountains. By 
A. Rus CarsTeNseN, With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Demy 


8vo, 14s. 





ANNALS of BIRD LIFE. A Year-Book of 


— Ornithology. By CHarLes Dixon, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
's. 6d. 





WE TWO at MONTE CARLO. By Atzerr 
D. Vanpam. Crown 8yo. [This day 


TEN YEARS’ TRAVEL and SPORT in 


FOREIGN LANDS. By H. W. Seron-Karr. A New Edition, with Additions 
and Portrait of the Author, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


LADY FAINT HEART. By H. B. Marriorr 


Watson. 3 vols, [This day. 





By EDITH ROCHFORT. 


The LLOYDS of BALLYMORE. By Epirx 
Rocurort. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





“Mr. Harry Furniss is about to come out in a 
new character. He has written a book, in whieh 
he traces the history of the Royal Academy from 
its foundation, and has a good deal to say on the 
methods by which the Academicians manage to 


dominate the English art world. 


‘Royal Academy Antics’ 


is the suggestive title of the work, which will he 
illustrated by sixty drawings, many preserving 


RA.’s, A.R.A.’s, 
Cassell and Co. 


portraits of leading artists, 


and otherwise. Messrs. will 


publish the book at a popular price.”—Datry 


News. 
NOTICE.— 
“ROYAL ACADEMY ANTICS” 


will be ready on MAY st, price 2s. 6d. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


THE SUMMER EXHIBITIONS (Royal 
Academy, Sc.) will be fully Illustrated in the 
ART JOURNAL. The MAY Number, now 
6d., contains 42 
including 27 Reproductions of Pictures by Sir F. 
Leighton, W. Q. Orchardson, E. J. Poynter, F. 
Goodall, P. H. Calderon, Professor Herkamer, &. 





ready, price 1s. Illustrations, 


Also an ORIGINAL ETCHING, by Percy 
Robertson, of Winchester College. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, No. 493 of 
SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


Containing First Editions of Various Works of 
Lord Tennyson, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Browning, and other Modern English 
Poets. Works Illustrated by George Cruikshank, Rowlandson, and others; and 
numerous Good Books on Miscellaneous Subjeets. 
A Copy post-free on application, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or N t, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD. 


573 pp, large 8vo, 7s. 6d. A Series of Papers by EpwarpD CLopp, Canon 
RAWLINSON, Sr. C. Boscawen, J. Leaa@e, 8S. Beat, Isas. Brrp, Sir A. Lat, 
Dr. LeEITNER, F. YoRK POWELL, Oscar Brownine, J. A. Picton, Dr. Ep. 
wuts, J. CLIFFORD, W. PoLLARD, FRED. HARRISON, W.S. Liry, D. Naoros1, 
F Pincort, M. Joseru, A. P. S1NNETT, Sir Frep. Pottock, G. W. Foors, 
Dr CrossKEY, STANTON CoIT, Cc. Voysey, and 17 other leading Specialists 
on the 41 Principal Ethnic Religions, Christian Sects, and Philosophic Creeds, 
«A remarkable contribution to the literature of religious thought.””—Man- 
chester Guardian. ** A remarkable compendium on religions.’’—Liverpool Post, 


CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE in 


ITALY. By Jacoz Burcxuarpt. Edited by 8. @.C. Mippiemore, A New 
Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Office. 
With Illuminated Plates, Tint Plates, and 53 Cats, large 8vo, 15s. 


COURT LIFE UNDER the PLAN- 


TAGENETS. By Huserr HaAtt, F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Office. 

“ Really a delightful book. It contains the results of a close study of the ad- 
ministrative, judicial, and social institutions of England at a most critical period, 
handsomely illustrated.”— Journal of Education. “A surprisingly successful 
reproduction of life im the reign of Henry of Anjou.”—Scotsman, ‘* Mr, Hall 
has a keen eye for the human interest in history.”—Saturday Review. 


THOS. DE QUINCEY: UNCOLLECTED 
WRITINGS. With Annotations by Jas.Hoae. 2 vols., with Portraits, 12s. 


«‘ Two most welcome volumes.”—Yorkshire Post, ‘* Mr. Hogg has placed all 
lovers of De Quincey under an obligation.” —Academy. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S WORKS. 
Translated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A.—2s. 61. each, 


1. RELIGION: a Dialogue; and other 


Essays. (From the ‘‘ Parerga und Paralipomena.”) [Second Edition, 


2. The WISDOM of LIFE (‘‘ Aphorismen 


zur Lebensweisheit,” Part I.) 


3. COUNSELS and MAXIMS (Ditto, Pt. IT.) 


Reviewing I., the Scotsman says it is “a vigorous translation of Schopenhauer’s 
minor, but at the same time most popular, writings...... Excellent and suggestive.”’ 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. J. 


KB. Erpmann. Translated by several English and American Scholars, and 
Edited by Professor W. S. Hoveu. I.—ANCIENT and MEDIZVAL, lds. 
IL—MODERN, lis. ILI.—SINCE HEGEL, 12s. 
“A splendid monument of patient labour, critical acumen, and admirable 
methodical treatment.”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 
These Three Volumes form an Introduction to 
THE LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
Edited by J. H. Murrueap, M.A., 
For which the following Writers have already promised Volumes :—Professors 
Epwarp Oairp, JAMES Warp, R. Apamson, Wm. WALLACE, ANDREW SETH, 
Joun Watson, OTTO PFLEIDERER, Wm. KniGut, Henry Jones, W. R. Sor.ey, 
W. S. Hoven; Messrs. D. G. Ritcnrz, W. L. Courtney, Dr. James Bonar, 
BERNARD BosanQueT, J. S. Mackenzix. Each uniform in 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. 


By Professor W. KnigutT. With 56 Original Illustrations of Lake Scenery 
by Harry Goodwin. Second Edition, 5s.; Japanese paper, 7s. 6d. 
“The illustrations are charming, and admirably characteristic of the scenery. 
—Times. ‘This handsomeand seductive volume...... Nothing could be better than 
Professor Kuight’s commentary.”’—Saturday Review. 


W BROWNING BOOK.—3s 


BROWNING’S MESSAGE to HIS TIMES: 


his Religion, Philosophy, and Science. By Epwarv BEerpor. New Portrait, 
and 3 Fac-simile Letters. ‘* We have no doubt that the book will meet with 
the approbation and success which it deserves.””—Glasgow Herald, 


EW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL, 


FOR SO LITTLE: the Story of a Crime. 


By Hexen Davis. 6s. 
‘* May be trusted to interest and hold the reader.””—Yorkshire Post. 


MORGANTE the LESSER: his Notorious 


Life and Wonderful Deeds. By ‘‘Srrivus.” 6s. 
‘A most excellent piece of fooling.’”’—Liverpool Post. 


PESTALOZZI: his Life and Work. By 


Roger DE Guimprs. Edited by J. Russett, B.A. With an Introduction by 
Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A., and Portrait, 6s. 
* A capital translation of the standard biography.”—Speaker. 


ROBERT OWEN: his Life, Times, and 


Labours. By Lioyp Jones. With Portraits, &., 6s. 
**He laboured for the people, he died working for them, and his last thought 
was for their welfare.’’—Speaker, 
**A worthy record of a life of noble activities,’—Manchester Examiner, 


SERMONS to BOYS. By J. T. Bramston, 


M.A., Chaplain of Winchester College. 3s. 6d. 
“ Rarnest and scholarly.”’"—Guardian. “Truly admirable in every way ; clear, 
direct, and very much to the point.’”’"—Church Bells. ‘* Models of what such ser- 


mons should be.””—Graphic, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 2s. 6d. each. 


The NEW (1lth) VOLUME is entitled 
BISMARCK & STATE SOCIALISM. W. H. Dawson. 
The other Volumes at present ready are :— 


Dy. WORK td WAGES. casisssopsteccnsccsvescecssssdacssectes THOROLD ROGERS. 
2. CIVILISATION : its Camse and Cure ......seecceseceeees E. CARPENTER. 








+d 











3. QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM.............cccsssessersee Dr. SCHAFFLE. 
4. DARWINISM and POLITICS.... D. G. Ritcuie, M.A. 
5. RELIGION of SOCIALIS©M ... .... E, Betrort Bax, 
©, Be OE A ier cessscscecscrccszereccssesescncss KE. Betrort Bax. 
7. DRINK QUESTION . Dr. Katg MITCHELL. 
8. PROMOTION of GENERAL HAPPINESS ....... Prof. MACMILLAN. 

TENCE LAM SUES BURNIE. OG sass cccccicnsepccesapscerehionctagqnees E. CARPENTER, 
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SOCIALISM in ENGLAND 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. | 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


WHEN WE WERE BOYS. 
A Novel. 


By WILLIAM O’BRIEN, M.P. 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo0, price 6:. 


_ “The story is altogether delightful. There is enough in it for six stories. It 
is written with great sparkle, and with a sense both of fun and of humour which 
has not been equalled since Lever. The range of observation is very wide. It 
seems to inclade all classes in Ireland, from the lord and the lord’s agent to the 
gombeen man and the informer......The book will help to draw two nations 
together by inspiring them with a common sympathy in langhter and in tears.’” 
—Daily News. 

**An Irish story written by an Irishman is pretty certain to be good reading, 
and Mr. O’Brien’s novel is no exception to this rule...... The early chapters are 
almost as light-hearted as Lever, and when the plot thickens, Mr. O’Brien is 
quite equal to the occasion ; and the attack on Stone Hall and the Castle is told 
with great power and spirit.”—Daily Graphic, 


FRANCE and HER REPUBLIC: a Record 


of Things Seen and Learned in the French Provinces during the ‘‘ Centennial 
Year,” 1839. By Witt1am Henry Hurvpert, Author of “Ireland under 
Coercion.” 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 

**Some of the difficulties of the Republican Government in France are placed 
in a striking light in this book......The author knows France well, and his know- 
ledge covers more than five-and-thirty eventful years. Setting aside matters of 
opinion, there are statements of fact in Mr. Hurlbert’s book, given in full detail, 
which, if they cannot be disproved, are most damaging to the character of the 
party now in power, and are of the most sinister omen for the future of the Re- 
public.”—Times (Leading Article). 


The ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the 
PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. Mental and Social Condition of 
Savages. By Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S,, D.C.L., LL.D. Fifth 
brag — numerous Additions. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 

‘ext, Svo, 18s. 


URBAN RATING: being an Inquiry into 
the Incidence of Local Taxation in Towns, with Special Reference to Current 


Proposals for Change. By CuHartes Henry SarGAnt, of New College, 
Oxford, M.A., and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 6s. 


IRELAND UNDER the TUDORS. With a 


Succinct Account of the Earlier History. By RicHarp BaGwett, M.A. 
Vol. III. (completing the Work). From 1573-16)3. 8vo, 18s, 


The IRISH LAND-PURCHASE BILL. 


By the Right Hon, Lord Ranpotpn Cuurcuitt, M.P. Price 1d. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


(STONYHURST SERIES.) 
GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By John 


RickaBy, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 53. 


OLD FRIENDS: Essays in Epistolary 


Parody. By ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, 


*,* A fow Large-Paper Copies can still be had, Price can be had from 
the Booksellers, 


RAMBLES in the BLACK FOREST. By 


Henry W. Wotrr. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Mr, Wolff is a very fascinating guide, and he knows his subject...... Those who 
read the book through will be eager to set foot in earnest on the soil of the 
Schwartzwald.”—Scotsman. 


The HOUSE of the WOLF: 


By Stantexy J. Weyman. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* All who'want a good, exciting story should read ‘The House of the Wolf.’ 
alate We can praise it heartily as a straightforward, vigorous romance that carries 
one on interested to the end.’”’—Daily Graphic. 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyl. 


By James Baker, F.R.G.S., Author of “ John Westacott.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


“A beautiful-story, beautifully told...... The conversations are very good, and 
the descriptions of seenery are exquisitely lovely ; and the plot, talk, and scenery 
all work together to justify the theme chosen by the author. It is not too much 
to say that one feels better for having read this story.” —Guardian. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
APRIL. Price 6s. 


Lorp MELBOURNE’S PAPERS. 

Bury’s Later Roman EMPIRE. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HIS GODSON. 

. HENRI DE ROHAN AND THE Hua@uENOT Wars, 

Mr. Swinpurne’s Lyrics. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF Princess LIEVEN AND EARL GREY, 
7. THE CaTHoLic DEMOCRACY OF AMERICA, 

8, VELASQUEZ. 

9, TALLEYRAND AND Napo.teon I, 

10, CONFEDERATION OR INDEPENDENCE, 


a Romance. 


350, 


SP gue por 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — MAY. 


Virginie: A TALE or ONE Hunprep Years Aco. By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 
Chaps. 25-30. 

A Sona or Spring. By D. J. Robertson, 

Warm Orcuips. By Frederick Boyle. 

A SHADOW ON STRIKE. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. " 

WILLIAM GILBERT, THE First EvecTrRician. By Dr. B, W. Richardson. 

A Grrv’s Rexiaion. By James Sally. 

A Convict. By E. Nesbit. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








READY IN JUNE. 


HENRY M. 


STANLEY'S GREAT BOOK. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. 


Being the Official Publication recording the QUEST, RESCUE, and RETREAT of EMIN, Governor of Equatoria, 


The Illustrations, numbering nearly 150, have all been made from Mr. Stanley’s own Notes, Sketches, and Photographs, and & 
in the hands of the best English or French Draughtsmen, amongst whom are Mr. Walter Wilson, Mr. Sydney P. Hall, M. Montbara, 
M. Riou, Mr. Forrestier, and others. The Engraving is in the competent hands of Mr. J. D. Cooper and M. Barbant (of Paris), 


There will be three large Maps and fourteen smaller ones. 


CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 
ORDINARY EDITION, 2 vols. demy 8vo, of over 500 pp. each, in handsome cloth binding, price Two Guineas. 
EDITION DE LUXE of 250 Copies for Great Britain, each Copy Numbered and Signed by Mr. Stanley, printed on hand-made 
paper, with extra Illustrations, in 2 small 4to vols., price Ten Guineas net. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT AT ONCE. 





RECOLLECTIONS of MY CHILDHOOD’S 


DAYS. By Louisa M. Aucorr, Author of “ Little Men,” “‘ Little Women,” 
&. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ART in the MOUNTAINS: the Story of 


the Passion-Play at Oberammergau. By Henry Buiacksurn, Editor of 
“ Academy Notes,” &. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Iustra- 
tions, and Information for Travellers in 1890, Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 


1889. Containing a Complete List of all the Books published in Great Britain 
and Ireland in the Year 1889, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names ; 
also of the Principal Books published in the United States of America ; with 
the Addition of an Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo, 5s. 


GLANCES at GREAT and LITTLE MEN. 


By ** Patapin.”’ 1 vol. crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. 
ConTEnTs :—Oxford—Bishop Wilberforce—Some Preachers—The late Emperor 
of Brazil—Sir Bartle Frere—Anthony Trollope—Richard Wagner—Napoleon III. 
—George MacDonald—Emperor William I. and Prince Bismarck ; &c. 


The RIVERSIDE NATURALIST. Notes on 


the Various Forms of Life met with either in, on, or by the Water, or in its 
Immediate Vicinity. By Epwarp Hamitton, M.D., F.L.S., &., Author of 
* Recollections of Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, and Grayling,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth. [Shortly. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of Real 


Life. By Count Paut P——. Edited by Frank Harkug 2 vols, crown 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 


DUCHESS FRANCES: a Novel. By Sarah 


TyrTLEeR, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘“‘ Lady Bell,” &. Second 
Kdition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, 
** The story is carefully told, and, like a)l Miss Tytler’s work, is based on con- 
scientious research ; and those who appreciate historical novels are certain to 
appreciate this vigorous and gracefully written story.””-—Leeds Mercury. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD WNOVELS.— 
SIX-SHILLING SERIES. 


The PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN, and 


other Stories. By Wr1tt1am Buack, Author of ‘“ A Princess of Thule,” “ A 
Daughter of Heth,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
***The Penance of John Logan’ is so well coutrived, so brightly told, and so 
lifelike, that its simple pathos is irresistible.”—Athenzum, 


AGNES SURRIAGE. By Edwin Lassetter 


Bynsner, Author of ‘‘Damen’s Ghost,”’ ‘‘ Penelope’s Suitors,” &. Orown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WORKS BY HENRY M. STANLEY. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS, now ready. 


The CONGO, and the FOUNDING of ITS 


FREE STATE : aStory of Work and Exploration. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
over 100 Full-Page and smaller Illustrations, two large Maps and several 
smaller ones, cloth extra, 21s. 
** Mr. Stanley may fairly boast of having given to the world two of the most 
remarkable books of travel and adventure......and this second work is in every 
respect by far the more interesting.” —Athenzum. 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE : including 


Four Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. With Map and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*,* The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and binding, and with the 
Original Maps, price 7s. 6d., can still be obtained. 
Pi It is incomparably more lively than most books of African travel.” —Saturday 
eview. 


THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT : from 


sw! A to the Atlantic Ocean. With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
clo’ Ss. ° 
s,° The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and binding, and with the 
Original Maps, price 12s. 6d., can still be obtained. 

“Every page contains the record of some strange adventure, or the note of 
some valuable observation.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
































The QUEENS PRIME MINISTERS: 4 


Series of Political Biographies. Edited by Sroart J. Re 
Life and Times of Sydney Smith.” , hs SEN he 


The Volumes will contain Portraits, and will be published at periodical intervals 
Size, crown 8vo; bound in cloth, 23, 6d, . 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. By James Anthony Froude, 


LORD PALMERSTON. By the Marquis of Lorne” 
In e8s. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin McCarthy, “MP.” 


In the 
LORD MELBOURNE. By Henry Dunckley (" Veran” 
of the Manchester Examiner). [In the press, 


MR. GLADSTONE. By G. W. E. Russell. 


LIn preparation. 
Arrangements are in progress for similar volumes by well-known writers on 
Earl RUSSELL, Lord DERBY, Lord ABERDEEN, and Lord SALISBURY. 


A CENTURY of PAINTERS of the 


ENGLISH SCHOOL. Abridged and Continued to the Present Time. By R. 
Reperave, 0.B., R.A., and 8. RepGRave. New Edition, large crown 8yo, 


cloth, 10s, 6d. 
NELSON'S WORDS and DEEDS. A 


Selection from his Despatches and Correspondence. Edited by W. Crarx 
RussELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’”’ and numerous other 
Sea Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Shortly. 


LETTERS to LIVING AUTHORS. By J. H. 


Srevart. Illustrated with Portraits of the different Authors. Crown 8yo, 
cloth. [Shortly, 


A limited Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper and tastefully bound, 
also in preparation. 


TWO NEW STORIES by FRANK R. 














STOCKTON. 
The MERRY CHANTER. With numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, cloth. (Shortly. 


The STORY of the THREE BURGLARS. With 


numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 








LAD and LASS: a Story of Life in 


Iceland. Translated from the Icelandic of Jon P. THoRODDSEN, by A. M. 
Reeves. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


LOWS STANDARD NOVELS.—RECENT VOLUMES. 
NEW and CHEAPER ISSSUE, 
Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 23.; cloth, uniform, 2s, 6d. 

The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. By Thomas Hardy. 
ADELA CATHCART. By George MacDonald. 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. Blackmore. 
TRUMPET-MAJOR. By Thomas Hardy. 
DRED. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
The VASTY DEEP. By Stuart Cumberland. 
DAISIES and BUTTERCUPS. By Mrs. Riddell. 
GUILD COURT. By George MacDonald. 

*,* To be followed by others. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.—MAY NUMBER. 


ConTENTS. 
Some Mopern Frenco Painters. Theodore Child. 17 Illustrations. 
Oxtp New Yor«k Taverns. John Austin Stevens. 26 Illustratioas, drawn by 
Howard Pyle. . 
Tue SHapow oF a Dream. AStory. Part III. William Dean Howells, 
Maxine UNITED States BoNDS UNDER PressuRE. L. E, Chittenden, 
An Ex-Brigapier. A Story. 8. B. Elliott. 
THe EvoLvutTion or Humour. Professor S. H. Butcher, LL.D. 
Susan’s Escort. AStory. Illustrated. Edward Everett Hale, 
TuHRovGH Bush AND Fern. William Sharp. 9 Illustrations. 
RosBert Browning. A Sonnet. Aubrey de Vere. 
STEAM FROM 4 SamovaR. A Story. E. H. Lockwood. 
En@LisH Lyrics FROM THE FirsT CuHaRLEs, Louise Imogen Guiney. 9 Illus- 
trations from Old Prints. 
Nearly 70 Illustrations in all. 











London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 


SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Limited, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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